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The Essence of Corporatism 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Corporatism does not mean codperation or organization of 
any kind for individual or collective purposes, but organization 
for the common good. It, therefore, lifts codperation to its high- 
est plane, and whilst transcending private interests embraces them 
in a more comprehensive unit. It is not directed against any- 
one nor does it conflict with any real rights, and for that very rea- 
son it is opposed to Liberalism with its doctrine of unlimited and 
absolute rights. It can be properly fitted only into the Catholic 
scheme of social philosophy, which demands that the individual 
duly contribute towards the common welfare but also that he 
benefit by the common prosperity. Genuine corporatism pre- 
supposes a moral basis, since it requires essential limitation of 
rights in accord with human ends, mutual helpfulness, codrdina- 
tion and subordination, surrender of purely selfish aims and 
sacrifice for the sake of others and the community. Our age has 
little relish for requirements of this kind, and hence is unable to 
grasp the full meaning of corporatism. Before there can be any 
real understanding of the true nature of the corporate society in 
which men bind themselves willingly to mutual service, the 
modern mentality must be entirely remade. It is not surprising, 
then, that among us the idea of corporatism has found little reso- 
nance and gained no popularity. The strict discipline which it 
involves, the severe restrictions on private activity which it nec- 
essarily must impose on all members of society, is not at all to 
the liking of those who have been brought up in traditions of 
absolute economic liberty and strongly resent any interference 


with what they consider their private affairs. Even those who 
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strenuously defend the cause of social justice give no thought to 
the corporative reconstruction of society, but seek the realization 
of their aims on liberalistic lines. And that is the reason why 
their proposals for economic betterment lie in the direction of 
Communism. It also accounts for the fact that such strong sym- 
pathies in this country exist for the communistic countries and such 
powerful antipathies for Fascism. Fascism, whatever else it may 
mean, stands for discipline, regulation, corporateness and order, 
and these are the things for which we have no taste. As has been 
previously stated, Christian corporatism is not identical with 
Fascism or any other form of Totalitarianism, but it embodies 
elements which are also contained in these systems. The vital 
difference between Christian Corporatism and Fascism consists 
in this, that the necessary discipline required for social organiza- 
tion in the former case arises voluntarily, whereas in the latter 
case it is imposed by external force. But, steeped as we are in 
Liberalism, it is social discipline in general, however it may 
come, that irks us and to which we cannot reconcile ourselves. 
Accordingly, we are more inclined to fashion our social reform 
after the Communistic pattern than after the corporate ideal 
proposed by the Papal Encyclicals. We have no ultimate social 
philosophy to act as a guiding and selective criterion. Nor are 
we following historical paths which all point in the direction of 
corporate organization. Social reform, therefore, immediately 
becomes the affair of the State and turns into a political issue. 
All this is of a piece with Liberalism, which constituted a break 
with the social traditions of the Middle Ages and at the same time 
brought about the atomization of society. The Pope leads us 
back to a time when society possessed an organic structure. The 
only trouble is that we cannot renew the old organic structure un- 
less the old social spirit is reborn. 

In an excellent article Mr. Bernard Wall brings out that social 
justice, if it is to remain free from communistic taint, must ally 
itself with tradition and hark back to the organic forms which 
economic life spontaneously takes on in its natural development. 
“Without tradition,” he writes, “social justice can never rid it- 
self of the poisons of individualism, or of a deracinate collectiv- 
ism; without social justice tradition cannot remain permanent, 
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something rooted in all the elements of a community and knitting 
them together with a spiritual bond.’”! 


Vocational Groups or Estates 

The concept of the vocational group contains the following 
notes. It expresses a certain completeness, self-sufficiency, sta- 
bility and permanence. The English term, “‘occupational group,”’ 
does not do full justice to the idea, since it suggests none of the 
characteristics mentioned but would equally well apply to any 
number of individuals however loosely or temporarily bound to- 
gether. The term, “vocational group,’”’ is decidedly more ex- 
pressive, because with vocation we readily associate stability and 
permanence. Unfortunately, the lack of continuity between 
our own economic system and the medieval economic order makes 
the terms formerly in use almost unintelligible to us. We are un- 
familiar with the terms, ‘“‘estate’’ and “‘order,’’ and have diffi- 
culty in visualizing what they really stand for. What could 
the terms, ‘‘estate’’ and “‘order,’’ mean to those who have practical 
experience only of our modern scheme based upon utter economic 
freedom and unregulated competition! The content of the idea 
completely eludes those raised under the liberalistic scheme. 
Thus says a writer: ‘‘Schools of social and political thought, as 
yet unfamiliar with the concept of the ‘orders,’ must familiarize 
themselves with it; they, and those already conversant with it, 
must popularize the idea and prepare the people for its adop- 
tion and realization; but, even previous to that, the extreme 
individualism of the recent past and the present must be over- 
come by the organic concept and attitude, which having gained 
recruits can find its expression in the associations the Pontiff has 
in mind; the resurgent solidaric attitude must develop a cor- 
porate spirit, and this spirit must be guided towards the ‘estates,’ 
to fully realize which social legislation will be necessary.”* The 
vocational group must be conceived as something more than a 
mere temporary association for private interests; it is a social 
institution dovetailed into the economic structure, safeguarding the 
interests of the individual and harmonizing them with the com- 
mon good. 


1 “Tradition and Social Justice,” in The Dublin Review (1937). 
2 Centralblatt and Social Justice (January, 1936). 
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Vocation also embodies the idea of dedication to a lofty and 
inspiring social purpose, and concerns itself with an activity use- 
ful and beneficent to society and conducive to full personal de- 
velopment. It brings satisfaction to the individual, and is not 
taken up exclusively for the purpose of gain. Since the vocational 
group is devoted to the welfare of the community, the community 
in its turn naturally assumes corresponding obligations in regard to 
the group. As reward for the contribution to the common good 
which the vocational group makes, the community guarantees 
to the group a reasonable standard of living. This in the Me- 
dieval Ages was expressed in the just price, which had to be such 
that it would secure for the social service rendered a decent human 
livelihood. Where the vocational principle is in effect, work of 
whatever nature it may be is not primarily looked upon as a sad 
necessity to make a living, but as self-expression which carries 
with it a satisfaction of its own, irrespective of the pros- 
pect of gain, and the joy of having well accomplished worthwhile 
tasks. All work would be raised to the level and dignity of a pro- 
fession, and would be surrounded by the same distinction and pres- 
tige which now attach to professional activity. In spite of the fact 
that the infiltrations of the mammonistic spirit have entered into 
many professions, it is still true that by and large they are 
prompted by higher motives and conform to certain elevated 
moral standards. We speak of professional ethics, and the pur- 
pose of this professional ethics is to redeem the members of the 
profession from purely selfish motives and keep them from com- 
mercial practices. There is no reason why business and industry 
should not be animated by the same spirit as permeates the pro- 
fessions. Industry constitutes a valuable and indispensable 
service to humanity, and accordingly is entitled to honor and 
respect. It can enjoy the same social standing, provided it re- 
jects the pure profit motive and adopts similar ethical standards. 
Thus, Dom Thomas Verner Moore writes: ‘“‘Every man’s life 
should be something more than the pursuit of selfish ends. 
Everyone should in some measure within the small sphere of his in- 
fluence serve humanity to the fullest extent of hispowers. If thisis 
true of every man, it is still more true of the professional man 
who places his special knowledge and acquisitions at the service 
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of others. It is perfectly true in the profession as elsewhere that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and one who cannot make his 
own living cannot be of service to anyone else. Consequently, 
every member of a profession has a fundamental duty to support 
himself. There has, however, been a tradition in the three 
major professions, the sacred ministry, medicine and the law, 
that ‘a profession has for its prime object the service it can render 
humanity; reward or financial gain should be a subordinate con- 
sideration’ (Principles of Medical Ethics). ... In this, a pro- 
fession differs from business as it is de facto. Business seeks 
primarily the financial welfare of the one who engages in it. A 
profession seeks primarily the welfare of humanity. Business 
should also be primarily a service of humanity, just as every 
man’s life should look to the true welfare of those about him rather 
than to his own financial gain.”’* Now, it is precisely at this 
elevation of industry and business to a real moral status that vo- 
cational organization aims. As mentioned before, therefore, the 
concept of the vocational group is essentially a moral and Chris- 
tian one. Patently this cannot be brought about without a trans- 
formation of many of the conditions which prevail in the modern 
conduct of the economic function. 


The Medieval Guilds 


Into a detailed study of the guilds it is not necessary for us to 
enter in view of our present purpose, which is merely to set forth 
how they realized for their members the vocational idea, offered 
security to the worker, protected the public from exploitation, 
and embodied religious and cultural values. Whatever their 
origin, it is quite certain that they were initiated for the interests 
of the trade and hence had a protectionist inspiration, but they 
did not leave out of consideration the public good. Though their 
internal affairs were regulated by themselves, their relations with 
the public were subject to governmental authority. They truly, 
therefore, represented the analogy of an organ in a corporate so- 
ciety. It is quite plain that they cannot be simply revived in 
the society of our days, which differs in so many ways from that 
of the Middle Ages; but it remains nevertheless true that some 

3 “Principles of Ethics” (Philadelphia). 
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of their features can be adapted to our requirements and serve 
as a model for the necessary economic reorganization. We again 
point to the article by Mr. Wall, which asserts the necessity of tra- 
ditional patterns for any attempts at rebuilding society in accord 
with the demands of justice. The Leftists divorce their plans 
completely from the past and tradition, and thus begin by de- 
molishing whatever still exists of structural character in our days. 
Out of the resulting chaos and on the ruins of the old order they 
intend to erect their new society. They have no constructive 
forces left but the State, which alone exercises a socializing func- 
tion and brushes aside everything else. There are no interme- 
diary links, but State and individual immediately face each other. 
Even the State is eventually to be blotted out, so that there 
remains nothing but humanity and individuals. As a conse- 
quence, we have the international tendencies in Communism ex- 
pressed in the slogan: ‘‘Proletarians of the world, unite!” 

Our times will do well to heed the words of Mr. Wall who 
writes: “In other words, tradition is as essential to social and 
civilized life as social justice is. Without tradition there is no 
deep respect for the very bases of civilized life, for religion and 
culture, for property, for the simple virtues of courage, honesty, 
perseverance, family life, and patriotism. The Left movements 
of Europe are by the very force of their impetus coming to think 
of even these simple virtues as errors which have fettered man- 
kind in the past and now need overhauling. Left intellectuals 
hope for a new sort of world in which religion, patriotism, and 
family life will only be historical curiosities. There will only be 
mankind, Humanity, and the pooling of all resources for an ideal 
order and progress. Now, the conception of Humanity—in the 
sense that it is used by the spokesman of the Left or at Geneva— 
is entirely deracinate. It is imposible to love all mankind unless 
you first love individual men, and unless your love goes out in 
circles, always widening, from the family to the locality, from the 
locality to the State, from the State to the culture—in the sense 
that we all live in our European culture—and then maybe to 
mankind as a whole. The modern State has broken down local 
culture, whether the French State of the Revolution or the English 
commercial State; but this is an evil. The Left conception of 
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Humanity only accentuates the evil to an immense degree, being 
born of the deracinateness of life—especially working- and middle- 
class life in the modern State. ‘Universality is the negation of 
cosmopolitanism,’ wrote Miguel de Unamuno, ‘the more a man 
belongs to his time and his country, the more will he belong to 
all times and all countries.’’’* Incidentally, this explains many 
of the things which happen in Spain and Russia. We can see 
how out of the love of Humanity a hatred of man may be born. 

All life roots in the past, and society is totally dependent upon 
tradition. We can borrow the patterns for social forms and in- 
stitutions only from history. Man can think sanely only in terms 
of experience. His thinking becomes fantastic and grotesque 
when he leaves the reliable basis of experience. Continuity with 
the past is essential to human progress, and an absolute break 
with the past is always disastrous. Accordingly, for our patterns 
of social reconstruction we must also reach back into the past. 
Let us see, therefore, what we can learn from the medieval 
guilds. We can even profit considerably by their mistakes which 
in the course of history led to their undoing. The Holy Father 
evidently had his eye on the past when he penned his memorable 
Encyclical, for he speaks therein not of an establishment but of a 
reéstablishment of vocational groups. He is convinced of the 
adaptability of these social forms, and feels that they did not 
perish on account of an essential inner defect but were ruined 
by the malice of man. He writes: ‘“‘At one period there existed 
a social order which, though by no means perfect in every respect, 
corresponded nevertheless in a certain measure to right reason 
according to the needs and conditions of the times. That this 
order has long since perished is not due to the fact that it was 
incapable of development and adaptation to changing needs and 
circumstances, but rather to the wrongdoing of men. Men were 
hardened in excessive self-love, and refused to extend that 
order, as was their duty, to the increasing numbers of the people; 
or else, deceived by the attractions of false liberty and other 
errors, they grew impatient of every restraint and endeavored 
to throw off all authority.’ 


* Loc. cit. 
5 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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We briefly set forth those aspects of the guilds which typify 
corporatism and consequently are of particular interest to our 
age. According to the best authorities, the industrial guilds 
developed from the free associations of artisans who united into 
separate groups on the basis of profession and craft to secure for 
themselves mutual aid and support. Though free association 
was the starting point, public authority had a part in their de- 
velopment and expansion, since the political government of the 
Middle Ages claimed the right to subject all economic activity 
to its control. In the course of time they were endowed with 
certain rights and rendered compulsory, so that no one could 
exercise the profession unless he was admitted to the guild and 
conformed to its standards. For the restrictions it imposed it 
gave in return social security and stability. The guilds enjoyed 
varying degrees of autonomy in different localities. Mr. Louis 
Massignon characterizes them as follows: “The craft guilds thus 
constituted essentially privileged bodies; they were based on 
protectionism and exclusiveness, and represented a system as 
remote as possible from that of industrial liberty. This very 
monopoly character was designated in England by the name of 
gilda; in Germany by the word Zunftzwang or Innung.... Inits 
fundamental traits the guild system was everywhere the same, 
and everywhere it constituted the most striking feature of medie- 
val urban economy. Its principal aim was to protect the arti- 
san not only against competition from other cities, but also 
against the competition of his fellow-workers. . . . In brief, it 
attempted to create a condition of complete equality for each mem- 
ber. The guild system thus secured the independence of the 
individual through strict subordination of all.... The ideal was 
stability of conditions in a stable industrial organization. . 
Such a system, since it largely prevents fraud, undeniably does 
insure a high quality of product, and in this respect it benefits 
the consumer. ... From an economic point of view the guild 
system was clearly anticapitalistic. With no place for individ- 
ual initiative or the enterpreneurial spirit, it was incompatible 
with the capitalistic idea of profit-making. It made it impos- 
sible for the artisan to reinvest his savings or his profits in busi- 
ness, since its volume was prescribed by the guild regulations. ... 
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In conclusion, the guild system must be recognized as the only 
source of protection to the worker before the period of social 
legislation in the nineteenth century and as an institution which 
at the height of its development assured the craftsman an exis- 
tence as satisfactory from the economic as from the social point 
of view.’’® 

It was, most likely, shortsightedness within the ranks of the 
guilds themselves which prevented the adaptation of the system 
to the requirements of a new time and an expanding economic 
order. Still, the system contains elements of sufficient flexibility 
to be embodied in a system of national economy. Certainly, its 
underlying idea of corporatism and vocational occupation re- 
garded as a social function deserves to be studied. If it does not 
tell us much about the technical aspects of the reorganization of 
our economic order, it suggests the spirit and the direction in 
which this reconstruction must be undertaken. 


§ “Guilds,” in “Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences’’ (New York City). 








The October Devotions 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“For the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge’’ (Mal., ii. 7). 


In a paper entitled ‘Preparing for October’’ in this REvizew 
(September, 1936) quite a large number of questions concerning 
the devotions fell under a slight consideration. Many questions 
were indeed posed but not answered. The thought behind them 
was that such things might be in the minds (and, haply, in the 
mouths as well) of the pious laity, and that it might accordingly 
be desirable for us to prepare ourselves to give pertinent answers 
whensoever occasion should arise. October is a devotional season 
of outstanding importance, and the daily recitation of the Rosary 
in peculiarly solemn circumstances could easily stimulate the faith- 
ful or their non-Catholic friends to ask appropriate information. 
The particular matter of the three small beads intrigued me. 
Since an open confession is good for the soul, I admitted my igno- 
rance of their meaning or symbolism. In due time I was re- 
warded by letters from priests dealing with this subject at some 
length. Some other matters will be taken up in the present paper. 
But we are first of all interested in the ‘‘three small beads.” 


I 


What do the three small beads signify? Father Faerber’s 
Catechism tells us that the three Hail Marys ask ‘‘for the grace of 
faith, hope and charity.’’ On the other hand, in ‘“The Beauties 
of the Catholic Church” translated from the German by Father 
Shadler (Pustet, 1882) we read that the three Hail Marys are 
said ‘‘in honor of the Blessed Trinity.”” These variant views led 
me to suppose that the subject was open to anybody’s guess, and 
I suggested that the three beads might be intended to illustrate 
the threefold relationship of Our Lady to the Holy Trinity, since 
she is sometimes styled “‘Daughter of the Eternal Father, Mother 


of the Incarnate Word, Spouse of the Holy Spirit.”’ 
10 
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One priest was apparently as surprised as myself at the apparent 
clash of opinions, and wrote to me: “Your article, ‘Preparing for 
October,’ in the current ‘Homiletic,’ interested me greatly. At 
first I was a little shocked on learning that there seems to be noth- 
ing definite in regard to the signification of the three Hail Marys at 
the beginning of the Rosary. Being of German descent (my 
parents having arrived in the U. S. A. in 1868), and remembering 
how my parents used to pray the Rosary in German, I supposed 
that most people were of the opinion that in the three Hail Marys 
one prayed for an increase of Faith, Hope, and Charity. These 
three Hail Marys were interrupted at the Holy Name with the 
request, ‘Increase my faith’ in the first, ‘Strengthen my hope’ in 
the second, etc. Perhaps the plural ‘our’ was used when said by 
several.” 

This interpretation is in accord with that of Faerber’s Cate- 
chism, but is opposed to that of Shadler’s translation from (or 
adaptation of) the original German work. My correspondent 
was interested in this variance, and he continues: “‘After reading 
your article, Monsignor, I looked up all I could find on the sub- 
ject in what I have at hand. When there is a question of an in- 
dulgenced prayer, it is advisable to consult Beringer in his ‘Die 
Ablasse.’ He says: ‘It is praiseworthy, but not necessary for the 
completeness of the prayer or to gain the indulgences, at the be- 
ginning of the Rosary before the decade to say the Creed, the 
Gloria, the Our Father and three Hail Marys for strengthening 
the three theological virtues, as is customary in Germany. The 
same is to be said about the Gloria or “‘Lord, grant them eternal 
rest,’’ when the Rosary is said for the departed, and indeed of any 
other prayer which is added to the Rosary.’ Then as authority 
for his statement Beringer gives a footnote, ‘Acta. ..SS. Rosarii 
I, p. 47, n. 116.’ If one looks at the punctuation in Beringer, and 
as I have copied it, one will note (it seems to me) that not only the 
three Hail Marys but all the preceding prayers are (or might be) 
said for that intention. Then, too, the order of the prayers is 
slightly different from the way it is said here. At least I say 
Creed, Pater, three Hail Marys, Glory be.’’ . We thus encounter 
variations in the manner of saying the Rosary, as well as in the in- 
terpretation of the symbolism attached to the three small beads. 
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My correspondent proceeds to note that he found the same in- 
terpretation of the three small beads, as Faerber and Beringer 
intimate, in ““The Catechism Explained” by Spirago-Clarke, page 
694, and also in a volume of German sermons by Julius Pott- 
geiszer, S.J. On the other hand, he also notes that my own sug- 
gestion of the threefold relationship of Our Lady to the Holy 
Trinity is found in the Baltimore ‘‘Manual of Prayers,’’ but is 
there united to the petition for an increase of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. Meanwhile there is a suspicion of justifiable complaint 
(I fancy) in two further declarations: first, that Father Lambing, 
in his booklet on ‘“The Sacramentals,”’ tells his readers about the 
ways in which the Rosary is said in Rome and in America, but 
says nothing about the three small beads; and secondly, that 
Father Baxter, in his “Sermons from the Latins,” ‘‘is quite elo- 
quent about what is contained in the Sign of the Cross and then 
about the Apostles’ Creed,’’ while ‘‘nothing is said about the three 
Hail Marys. One goes from the Creed to the Our Father of the 
first decade.’’ My correspondent’s implication in these two in- 
stances might fairly be to the effect that Lambing and Baxter 
(like myself) simply did not know what the three Hail Marys 
symbolize in the Rosary. 

The letter (only some portions of which have been quoted here) 
concludes with the following statement: “If it were not for your 
quotation from ‘The Beauties of the Catholic Church’—that the 
Hail Marys are said in honor of the Trinity—I would have 
thought, judging from Beringer, that the three Hail Marys being 
said for an increase of Faith, Hope and Charity is distinctly a 
German custom. That the Germans, therefore, know why they 
say them, but that people of other countries may be puzzled be- 
cause they do not know the origin of the custom.” It is, I ven- 
ture to think, a pity if they are not sufficiently puzzled to seek 
some kind of information about the three small beads. 

I am greatly appreciative:of the long and well-documented 
letter of my correspondent. Meanwhile, however, something of 
interest remains to be said about what he styles ‘‘the origin of the 
custom’’—the origin, I mean, not of the German custom of in- 
terpreting the three beads, but rather of the placing of the three 
small beads in the Rosary. Whatever the faithful may deem it 
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advisable to solicit whilst saying the three Hail Marys, the ques- 
tion still confronts us: ‘“How did the three small beads come to be 
a part of the ordinary custom of reciting the Rosary?’ This 
question is answered by another helpful correspondent: ‘I read 
your interesting articles on the Rosary in the September and 
October numbers of the HomiLetic Review. You ask the reason 
for the three small beads—the Hail Marys—that precede the 
recitation of the Rosary proper and you still seem to be unable to 
find a reliable explanation of their presence there. Perhaps I may 
submit something I found in the latest revised edition of the 
Dominican manual.’’! He quotes: 


“There is a custom of saying the Creed on the Cross, an Our 
Father on the larger bead, and a Hail Mary on each of the smaller 
beads before commencing the Rosary. These prayers are not a 
part of the Rosary proper. They are a remnant of the popularity 
in the 17th century of the Brigittine Rosary. 

“Originally these prayers, that is, the Creed, one Our Father, 
and three Hail Marys with Glory be to the Father, etc., were re- 
cited at the end of the Rosary of six decades, instead of beginning 
with these prayers. The sixty-three Hail Marys were symbolic 
of the Brigittine tradition that the Blessed Virgin lived sixty-three 
years. Since meditation is not required for the Brigittine In- 
dulgence (which see page 135), the impression has gone far that 
at some time these prayers were added to the Dominican manner 
of saying the beads as a Papal concession, substituting the require- 
ment of meditation. This impression is false. The Dominican 
division of the fifteen mysteries into five decades brought about 
the dropping of the sixth decade and yet the Crucifix, the one 
Pater, and three Ave beads were retained’’ (see “Our Popular 
Devotions,’’ Il. The Rosary, printed in The Month, London, 
December, 1900). 


My correspondent hereupon asks: ‘“‘Does that throw any light 
on the question?” My reply is: I think it throws a great light 
on the question of the origin of the three small beads in the Ros- 
ary, but halts at the matter of their present meaning or sym- 
bolism. Historically, the three small beads appear to have simply 
filled out the sixty-three years which Brigittine tradition ascribed 


1 “The Rosary,” new and revised edition; ‘‘The Crown of Mary,” by a Dominican 
Father (The Apostolate of the Rosary, New York City). 
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to the life of Our Lady on earth. Unaware of this fact, the piety 
of the faithful was not willing to let them go without some sort of 
interpretation—and thus it would seem that we have the three 
present-day interpretations or symbolisms attached to them. 
Can any of my readers throw additional light on the puzzle ?? 


Il 


Thus far we have been made aware of various ways in which the 
Rosary is said and interpreted. All of this discussion naturally 
leads to the question: “‘What is the Rosary?’ How is this great 
devotion to be defined in simple and correct and intelligible 
fashion? 

We find an authentic and short definition of the Rosary in the 
fourth Lesson of the Breviary (October 7): ‘‘Est autem Rosarium 
certa precandi formula, qua quindecim angelicarum salutationum 
decades, oratione dominica interjecta, distinguimus, et ad earum 
singulas totidem nostre reparationis mysteria pia meditatione 
recolimus.’’ Bute’s lengthy translation attempts to render this 
description into more intelligible form: ‘This Rose-garden [or 
Rosary] is a certain form of prayer, wherein we say one-hundred- 
and-fifty times the salutation of the Angel, and the Lord’s Prayer 
between every ten times, and, each of the fifteen times that we 
say the Lord’s Prayer and repeat tenfold the salutation, think of 
one of fifteen great events in the history of our Redemption.”’ 
Thurston, in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia” (s. v., Rosary), is 
briefer in his English rendering: ‘“The Rosary is a certain form of 
prayer wherein we say fifteen decades or tens of Hail Marys with 
an Our Father between each ten, while at each of these fifteen 
decades we recall successively in pious meditation one of the mys- 
teries of the Redemption.’”’ A mathematical realist might object 
that at least one of the Our Fathers (namely, that one which pre- 
cedes the first decade) is not provided for in the Latin or in the 
two English renderings of ‘‘interjecta” (‘‘between’’). 


2 The Rosary of the Seven Dolors has the interesting feature of 3 Hail Marys (in 
honor of Our Lady’s tears). The Rosary of the Precious Blood has in its seventh set 
3 Paters—the 33 Paters thus symbolizing Our Saviour’s 33 years on earth. The 
Brigittine Rosary has 63 Aves symbolizing her 63 years of life (according to the 
Brigittine tradition). In the Eastern Church, the Old Slavic Rosary has 103 beads 
(curiously divided into four unequal sets). The figure 3 is thus prominent, quite 
apart from its peculiar position in our ordinary way of saying the Marian Rosary. 
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There is no mention, in these definitions, of the Gloria Pairi, 
which therefore does not authentically belong to the Rosary. 
But the October Volume of the new “‘Butler’s Lives of the Saints’ 
(1936) brings the Gloria Patri into the definition: ‘“The Rosary isa 
practice of devotion in which, during fifteen ‘Our Fathers’ and 
‘Glorias’ and one hundred and fifty ‘Hail Marys,’ divided into 
ones and tens, the faithful are taught to honor Our Divine Re- 
deemer by meditating on the fifteen principal mysteries of His 
sacred life and of His holy Mother.’’® 

Perhaps the best definition is found in Spirago-Clarke’s ‘““The 
Catechism Explained’’: ‘“‘The Rosary is a prayer in which the 
Our Father, followed by ten Hail Marys, is repeated five or fifteen 
times, accompanied by meditation on the life, the Passion, and the 
exaltation of the Redeemer” (page 694). This is very short, 
clear and precise, and happily leaves out all mention of the Gloria 
Patri. 

I am not suggesting that the faithful be advised of the authentic 
form of the Rosary, in contradiction of the customary form used 
nowadays. But I am simply suggesting a ready answer to any- 
one who may have read the definition in the Breviary or in its 
English renderings by the Marquess of Bute and Father Thurston, 
respectively; or who may have read the “‘Gloria’”’ inclusion by 
Bishop Bagshawe and by Mr. Attwater, respectively (and may 
wonder about the Creed and the three small beads and the Salve 
Regina—and soon). In brief, a priest should be prepared for all 
kinds of questionings about the Rosary, especially in the month of 
October dedicated to its daily repetition and to (possible) brief 


talks on the devotion. 
Ill 


Some good folk might wish to know why the “‘Rosary”’ is so 
styled, and the more so if they happen not to have heard of the 
Rosary of St. Bridget (recited in honor of the “‘sixty-three”’ years 
of Our Lady’s life on earth), or of the Rosary of the Seven 
Dolors (in honor of Our Lady’s Seven Dolors), the Rosary of the 
Five Wounds of Our Lord, and the Rosary of the Precious Blood.‘ 


8 This is like the definition given by Bishop Bagshawe in his ‘‘Notes on Christian 
Doctrine” (p. 121). 

4 In one of his October sermonettes, the preacher would perhaps like to refer to 
these, and to the Rosary of the Immaculate Conception, describing their various 
arrangements of beads, the attached indulgences, etc. 
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If they have heard of such Rosaries as these, their outlook has 
no doubt been considerably broadened, and they will not too 
quickly connect the Loreto title, Mystical Rose, exclusively with 
the October Rosary as a reason for the name of ‘‘Rosary.”’ 

While our English dictionaries define ‘‘rosary’’ with fair ade- 
quacy, not a few catechisms, sermons and books of piety seem to 
take for granted that the laity understand the derivation, mean- 
ing, and appropriateness of the term to indicate the various 
‘Rosaries’ employed in Catholic devotions.’ Still, some ser- 
mons have taken the trouble to indicate the appropriateness of 
the word to the Marian Rosary. Thus, the celebrated preacher, 
D. I. McDermott, in his “Sermons in Honor of Our Blessed 
Lady,” wrote (p. 148): 


“The word Rosary, as applied to this devotion, means Garden of 
Roses. It is, of course, figurative, and is intended to impress upon 
all, that they will be able to gather from this devotion flowers of 
piety, and the fruits of every virtue. ‘My flowers are the fruit of 
honor and riches.’ 

“In Sacred Scripture, our prayers and good works, because of 
an analogy they bear to them, are likened to material things. For 
example, our pious deeds are compared to light, in the following 
text: ‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.’ Good ex- 
ample is likened to the perfume of precious ointments: ‘Let us run 
in the odor of thy ointments.’ Incense, in the words of holy David, 
has become a symbol of prayer: ‘Let my prayer ascend like incense 
in Thy sight.’ Men regard those who live soberly, justly, and 
piously, as diffusing around them by holiness of life a sweet odor, 
just as fragrant flowers fill the surrounding atmosphere with per- 
fume. Hence, St. Paul says of those who lead holy lives: ‘They 
are the good odor of Christ unto God.’ And men say of them at 
death: “They died in the odor of sanctity.’ 

‘‘Christians were accustomed to decorate the altars of the Blessed 
Virgin, and to crown her statues, with flowers, because these were 
emblematic of Mary’s virtues. Hence, they hoped their prayers 
and devotions would be as acceptable to the Holy Virgin as the 
sweet-smelling flowers they offered her were agreeable to men, and 
that their contemplation of these flowers would lead to the cultiva- 


5 “The Century Dictionary” has a notably full acount of the word “rosary.” 
See also ‘‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ XIII, 187 b, for derivation and also an inter- 
esting legend concerning its origin in Marian devotion. 
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tion, in their own hearts, of those virtues which found in flowers such 
beautiful emblems. The Rosary is then fittingly called Mary’s 
chaplet, or wreath.” 


This may seem to be too extensive a treatment of the symbol- 
ism. Still, it has the good points of Scriptural illustration couched 
in attractive fashion, and of reiterated (but not tiresome) appeal 
to all hearers to practise goodness of life and thus offer up to God 
both the incense of prayer and the sweet odor of Christian virtue.*® 

Dealing with Our Lady’s perfection, Father Reuben Parsons 
wrote: ‘‘St. Bernard compares Mary to a beautiful flower-bed, in 
which all the flowers of virtue are resplendent, but among which 
three exhale a special fragrance, filling with it the House of God. 
These are the Violet of humility, the Lily of chastity, and the 
Rose of charity. . . and to these virtues we should give all our at- 
tention.” 

This extract leads me to my final thought on the symbolism of 
“Rosary.” It was highly appropriate that Pope Leo XIII, who 
did so much for the devotion of the Rosary, should have cele- 
brated it in Latin verse. In 1895 he entitled his verse: ‘“Pre- 
sidium Divine Matris acceptissima Rosarii prece exorandum,”’ 
with the subtitle of ‘‘Paraphrases.’’ Let me quote a few of the 
lines and subjoin an English rendering: 


Sistimus ante aras: placido nos respice vultu, 
Accepta et nostri pignora amoris habe. 


Gemma auroque alii cumulent altaria: florum 
Hec tenui in calatho nos tibi serta damus. 


Sunt humiles viole, tibi gratissima, Virgo, 
Candida purpureis lilia mixta rosis. 


The thought of Fr. Parsons (““These are the Violet of humility, 
the Lily of chastity, and the Rose of charity’’) which I have 
quoted above fits well with the flowers referred to by Pope Leo 
XIII: 


* Much briefer descriptions may be found in some sermons, ¢.g., in ‘“The Means of 
Grace” (Vol. III of “‘A Pulpit Commentary on Catholic Teaching,”” New York City, 
1909, p. 336), and in ‘Feasts of Our Lady” (Milwaukee, 1935, p. 65). Cfr. also Spi- 
rago-Clarke, ‘““The Catechism Explained,” p. 694, which however does not explain the 
word “Rosary”’ in its large treatment. There is room, it would appear, in some of 
our October sermonettes, to recommend a book which gives correct information. 
It is strange to find ‘‘The Catholic Dictionary” declaring (p. 836) that the Dominican 
Rosary concludes each decade with a Gloria. 
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We kneel before thy shrines to prove 
A Mother’s care: from Heaven above, 
Accept the pledges of our love. 


No gems we bring to thee, nor gold; 
Cur little baskets only hold 
The wreathéd flowers of field and wold: 


The lowly Violet’s penury, | 
The snowy Lily’s chastity, 
The purple Rose’s love of thee. 











Can We Stop the Leakage? 


By Fevrx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Px#.D., Litt.D. 


The discussion in our Catholic magazines about the leakage in 
the Catholic Church in the United States should impress upon 
every pastor the need of acquiring a definite knowledge of facts 
and conditions in his own parish. The parish visitation offers 
probably the best opportunity for acquiring such knowledge. 
There is, in fact, an urgent need of a visitation in every parish, 
year in and year out, if pastors are not only to know how serious 
the problem is, but also to counteract the alarming leakage. 

Much time and effort of the clergy are now being given /o saving 
the saved. In a message to the Catholics of Mexico the Holy 
Father pointed out what he considered to be a defect in that 
powerful instrument of the Church, Catholic Action. ‘That 
defect,” says His Holiness, ‘‘has been without a doubt the fact 
that ordinarily our apostolate has been directed exclusively towards 
pious Catholics who needed it the least, and has failed to make itself 
felt among those who are lukewarm, indifferent, who have with- 
drawn from God, and those who have had the misfortune of losing 
their faith.” 


Stopping the Leakage at the Source 


The alarming leakage of the present day can be stopped only 
at its source. And that source is the individual parish. A great 
deal can be accomplished in the individual parish. Our parish 
priests may be encouraged by an account of what was achieved in 
this regard in a city parish in the East. In deference to the 
wishes of the pastor of this parish, his identity is not disclosed. 

The present pastor was appointed to this parish thirteen years 
ago, and within one month he had a census under way. He 
personally made the visitation to every Catholic and non-Catholic 
family within the limits of the parish, and found approximately 
500 Catholics—men, women, and children. Only 241 were prac- 
tical Catholics. Since then the parish has increased rapidly in 


population, but with the increase in population the problem of 
19 
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leakage grew in seriousness. Since the first visitation the pastor 
has conducted personally a second and a third visitation. In the 
fourth and fifth he had a curate to help. 

For the sixth census and visitation the pastor engaged a mem- 
ber of the Community of Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate to 
act as an advance agent. The Sister’s work proved of invaluable 
assistance. Time and again she secured information that had been 
denied the clergy; she brought to the visitation not only a trained 
knowledge of social service work, but a spirituality that disarmed 
the most hardened, a perseverance and a courage and sweetness 
of disposition that neither harshness nor rebuke nor insult could 
daunt. 

It took the Sister two years to cover the territory. In this 
visitation the clergy covered only the problem cases reported by 
the Sister. With the growth of the parish it has been quite im- 
possible to do otherwise. The pastor and his two curates have 
been most zealous in this follow-up work, throwing themselves 
into it with all the ardor and energy of which they are capable. 
The work has not always been pleasant; it has meant the sacrifice 
of many legitimate pleasures. But the priests’ love for the work 
has never cooled, their fidelity has never been found wanting. 

The Sister reports to the pastor every Friday morning on the 
cases covered during the week, and each case is gone over in detail. 
The special cases are then distributed to the clergy and a report 
of success or failure made on each card. Some cases require 
three, four, five, or more visits. Out of this grows religious 
instruction, baptisms, marriages to be validated—O so many 
problems and so much work that at times it is quite overwhelm- 
ing. 

It is the pastor’s conviction that the junior clerg;’ are zealous 
for souls and anxious for this type of work, especially if started 
in the early years of their ministry. The pastors would have 
fewer problems on their hands with regard to their curates if the 
practice of regular parish visitation were adopted universally. 


The Need of Parish Visitations Is Universal 


Confining the visitation to a few parishes will never stop the leak- 
age. A careful analysis of any individual parish visitation will 
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probably disclose a very disturbing and distressing situation. 
While every pastor should recognize the leakage in his parish as 
his own problem, he will soon realize that an isolated parish 
cannot meet the situation alone. People are coming and going all 
the time; the pastor will no sooner clean up one small section of 
the parish and leave it for a few months than he will find leaks 
have broken out there again in a hundred places through new 
arrivals. If conditions are as bad as they are in the parish under 
discussion, what must they be in the other sections of the same 
city where no such efforts are put forth? In fact, the Parish 
Visitors assure the pastor that conditions in his parish are much 
better than in any other section within their experience. How 
serious then must be the leakage elsewhere when the pastor re- 
ports that even in his parish 37 per cent of the Catholic population 
never attend Sunday Mass! 

The number of Catholics living in the territory of the parish is 
at present 5846, and the total average number of those who 
attend Mass on Sundays is 3671 (this number includes those who 
are excused from attending Mass), and hence there are 2175 
persons of church-going age of whom there is no record of attend- 
ing Sunday Mass! 


The following table will throw further light on the problem: 


Tue 2175 (CaTHoLics) oF WHOM THERE Is No CuurcH REcorD 


Persons who claim to be Catholics, but there is no church 
record of Mass attendance or reception of the Sacraments 


Sl tn dcncvseteh seks oes sktebiaddawes cgureenesade 1880 
High school and college students who admit no church attend- 

ance or reception of the Sacraments for several years..... 18 
High school and college students who admit irregular Mass 

re ee eT eee 32 
Public school children who received Holy Communion and 

Confirmation and do not attend instructions or Mass..... 135 
Public school children who did not receive the Sacraments and 

do not attend instructions or Mass..................2065 110 


Total (minimum) of church-going age of whom there ts no 
is d's cee si erecvncdxeacianss 2175 


Yet, the pastor and his curates have made every effort not only 
to draw souls to God, but to awaken in even the most callous a 
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spirit of pride in the Church of their childhood. The parish has 
all the usual church societies canonically erected and zealously 
developed; a mission every two years, Triduums, May and 
October Devotions, Exposition all day on the First Friday, 
Three Hours Agony on Good Friday, as well as a Passion Sermon 
in the evening; outside preachers for Christmas and Easter—in 
fact, everything one would find in any other parish. 


Helpful Parish Activities 


But in addition to all the usual helps the parish has: 

(1) The Corpus Christi Procession.—There is a solemn proces- 
sion and reception of new members into the Children of Mary 
each year on the Sunday following the Feast of Corpus Christi, on 
the Sisters’ Academy grounds. The whole parish participates in 
the procession—over 2000 persons were in the most recent. 

(2) General Communion for all the men of the parish on Mother’s 
Day.—This day always comes within the Easter period and has a 
special appeal for the men. The church is filled to capacity, and 
neither women nor children are permitted at the Mass. Com- 
munion breakfast follows. During the year the Holy Name sur- 
passes all other Societies in point of numbers at monthly Communion. 

(3) General Communion for the women on the Sunday following 
Mother’s Day.—Communion breakfast follows and, needless to 
say, the attendance is large. 

(4) Parish Newman Club.—The pastor found that the New- 
man Clubs in the various colleges and high schools were reaching 
a very small percentage of students of the parish. Besides, he dis- 
covered an undercurrent of ill-will between the young people at 
Catholic high schools and colleges and those attending public and 
so-called non-sectarian high schools and colleges. Fearing that 
this ill-will might lead in time to a dangerous cleavage in the 
parish, the pastor brought all the students together in the Parish 
Newman Club. The fourth Sunday of the month, with Mass at 
9 a.m., was assigned as their Communion Sunday. The Newman 
Club has a membership of over 250 young men and women, out of 
a total of 356 students attending high schools and colleges. 

The Newman Club meeting is held on the Friday preceding 
Communion Sunday. The first part of the meeting (8:15 to 9:30 





Nis il 
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p.m.) deals with the life of Cardinal Newman, some controverted 
points of history, doctrinal subjects, and an outstanding editorial 
of the month read from a Catholic periodical. Discussion is 
invited, and some excellent speakers have been developed. From 
9:30 to 11:00 a five-piece orchestra furnishes music for dancing. 
The parish has also secured two large gymnasiums in the nearby 
public school for the use of the Newman Cub, one for the boys 
and the other for the girls. Here, under competent directors, the 
young people receive physical instruction and play basketball one 
night a week all through the fall, winter, and spring. 

The Newman Club brings the Catholic boys and girls together 
in unity and fellowship, and the pastor believes it is the most satis- 
factory and consoling piece of work he has ever undertaken. There 
are ample results to support this view. The latest Parish Visita- 
tion discloses the fact that of the 356 students attending high 
school and college, only 18 admitted that they never attended Sun- 
day Mass and have not received the Sacraments for years, while 
32 admit irregular Mass attendance and the neglect of their 
Easter Duty. In view of general conditions, this record is not at 
all discouraging. The pastor gives credit to the Parish Newman 
Club for the excellent showing of his young people. 

(5) Parochial School—There are nearly 450 children in the 
school, and the first class of 31 was graduated in June, 1933. 
Everything is done to encourage study and awaken a love for 
God, Church, school and country. There are special teachers for 
drawing, music, elocution, writing, and physical culture. A well- 
equipped lunch room is provided for the children, and food is 
furnished at cost for those able to pay. Those unable to pay have 
not been neglected. 

(6) Religious Instruction of Public School Pupils.—Public 
school children are urged to remain in the Instruction Class until 
they graduate from the public school. Graduation exercises 
from the Sunday School take place each year on the Sunday pre- 
ceding Public School Graduation. The graduates are presented 
with a diploma, a gold pin, and special prizes. There are usually 
30 to 40 graduates. The public school authorities codperate 
generously: absentees are admonished by teachers and princi- 
pal; a list of all the Catholic children in the public school is 
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furnished the pastor in the first weeks of October and February. 
The clergy and the Parish Visitor follow up the absentees, the 
Sisters write notes and send postal cards to the parents, and yet 246 
Catholic children fail to attend! 

It is unfortunate that the notion is so prevalent that a short 
preparation for First Confession and Communion and for Confir- 
mation is quite sufficient. The children from 7 to 10 years of age 
that come from other parishes have generally received these 
Sacraments, know little or nothing about their religion, and still 
it is almost impossible to get more than a small percentage of them 
to attend instruction. 

This fact is clearly illustrated in the following table listing the 
Catholic children attending the public school. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Attending Religious Instructions: 


Boys, received First Communion and Confirmation.... . 27 
Girls, received First Communion and Confirmation..... 24 
Boys, no reception of First Communion and Confirma- 
ids ihe kahheeees oucvanneeeae ak beaeetenee’ 140 
Girls, no reception of First Communion and Confirma- 
Se ee rn 156 
Total Attending Religious Instructions.............. 347 
Not Aitending Religious Instructions: 
Boys, received First Communion and Confirmation.... . 70 
Girls, received First Communion and Confirmation..... 65 
Boys, no reception of First Communion and Confirma- 
DP UAsiinde DEN ide ed abeneee eRe ae weKw ews 65 
Girls, no reception of First Communion and Confirma- 
| EEERERSTSE SEER a ere pe rege, are GE ey 45 
Total Not Atiending Religious Instructions.......... 245 
Kindergarien: 
DP Middindschhdenee tees thethetsbhtaedsccenenscee 15 
Se en oe ey ee ene ee ee 5 
Total Attending Kindergarien..............0.0005. 20 
Total Attending Public School................4244. 612 


(7) Sisters’ Academy and High School.—The pastor welcomed 
the establishment of this private school in his parish. The cul- 
ture and refinement of the Sisters are radiated throughout the 
parish; the school is growing rapidly and will exercise a great in- 
fluence on the present and future generations of the community. 
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(8) Congregation of Sisters Servants of Mary.—These Sisters 
purchased a convent in the parish five years ago, and their charity 
for the sick and work for souls have been marvellous. The pastor 
knows of nothing in the territory that reflects as much credit on 
Catholic Charities as do the ministrations of these humble, self- 
sacrificing nuns. 

(9) St. Vincent de Paul Society.—The parish is blessed with a 
very active Society largely made up of young men—three lawyers, 
two doctors, a bank examiner, a detective, etc. The Society 
spent from $75 to $125 a week for groceries alone for the relief of 
the poor during the early days of the depression. Innumerable 
baskets of food are given at Christmas and Easter. The Ladies 
Auxiliary also spend considerable money for clothes, shoes, First 
Communion and Confirmation outfits. 

In addition to all this, the parish has spent about $20,000 from 
the treasury of the church since the depression set in. Practically 
all this money was paid out to married men with families for de- 
sirable improvements about the church and school. These men 
were compensated at the rate of four and five dollars a day, and 
thus enabled to keep their self-respect and avoid possibility of 
pauperization. 

Besides, the parish has erected additions to the rectory and the 
school and paid out in salaries to men in the parish about $25,000. 
All in all, $58,000 was paid out in salaries to the needy during the 
period of 1930-1933. Until the establishment of Home Relief 
and the P. W. A., the local community received very little aid 
from the relief agencies, since the section is largely made up of 
one- or two-family houses, and the agencies did not give the ter- 
ritory much consideration. The people were penalized for their 
thriftiness in the past, and were too self-respecting to make an 
organized protest in order to secure assistance. Many were on 
the verge of starvation before they disclosed the fact to the clergy. 
Whatever was done by the priests has created a favorable impres- 
sion, and the reaction has been most satisfactory. 

(10) June Walk.—Each year the parish holds a June Walk 
for all the children of the community, Protestant and Catholic 
alike. There are usually from 2000 to 2500 children in line. 
Everything is free and the public school band of 75 pieces leads 
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the march to the public park, where games and lunches are en- 
joyed tothe limit. Prizes are offered for costumes, and the parade 
is a colorful affair. Here again the reaction is most favorable. 

(11) Baby Health Contest—Every year the parish sponsors a 
Baby Health Contest that is open to all babies under two years of 
age, regardless of creed. The winners are selected by a group of 
doctors and nurses under the direction of a member of the Board 
of Health. Silver cups are awarded to the winning boy and girl 
under one year, and to those between one and two years. Every 
child receives a careful examination, and special credit and marks 
are given to the mothers who give their babies the benefit of the 
latest discoveries in medical science. 

Anyone witnessing this scene on the day of the examination 
would never dream there was any such thing as birth control 
practised in this community, and the contest may well serve the 
purpose of discouraging the dreadful vice. 

(12) Summer Cottage.—The parish maintains a cottage at the 
ocean so that the young people may spend a vacation at nominal 
price in the proper environment. At its door is a fine, sandy 
beach and a concrete walk. There is a delightful home atmos- 
phere and a spirit of refinement and culture, while every facility 
is offered for recreation and rest. There are well-kept tennis 
courts for the colony of 154 cottages, a community hall for en- 
tertainments, receptions and card parties, and four splendid 
bowling alleys. The Parish Cottage furnishes accommodations 
for twenty-five at a time. This cottage represents a personal in- 
vestment on the part of the pastor for the good of the parish. 

(13) Bridge Club.—A Bridge Club has been organized for the 
young women of the parish. There are two sections—the Seniors 
and the Juniors. The membership is about one hundred. The 
members play cards every Monday evening during the fall, winter 
and spring, refreshments being served afterwards. This club, like 
all other recreational activities, is purely social and is not conducted 
for financial gain. A priest is present at all recreational and social 
affairs. 

(14) Men’s Club.—This club is for men over 21 years of age. 
The club room is better furnished and more comfortable than any 
home in the parish. It is crowded most of the time, and its 
various social affairs are a credit to the members. 
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The Men’s Club holds a basketball game and dance one night 
a week all through the winter in the public school gymnasium, and 
the baseball team plays every Sunday afternoon and a twilight 
game every Thursday evening (6:30 to8p.m.). These games are 
largely attended by Protestants and Catholics alike, and the 
money collected goes to the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

(15) Advertisement in the Diocesan Paper.—An advertisement 
has been carried in the diocesan paper for the past twelve years 
and has done much to build up the parish. This publicity has 
brought in Catholics not only from neighboring communities, but 
from every section of the United States. Hardly a month passes 
during which the pastor does not have communications from other 
States inquiring about this Catholic Community with a view to 
settling here if a transfer is made to this State. The average cost 
of the advertisement is $50 per month, but the pastor considers 
the money well spent. The rapid development of the parish ter- 
ritory is due in large measure to this advertisement in the diocesan 
paper. 

Other minor activities contribute to draw the people close to 
the parish. The parish keeps the closest possible contact with 
the people. No family can move in or out of the parish, or change 
residence within the parish, without the pastor’s knowing it within 
a month. There is a well-nigh perfect check on the parishioners. 
The sources of information are as follows: 

(a) From one source that he is not at liberty to mention the 
pastor receives on the first of each month a complete list of every 
family moving into the territory of the parish. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the family moves into a private house or an ele- 
vator apartment. This list is turned over to the Parish Visitor 
and the Sister calls on them all. Often the new arrival is a Catho- 
lic, sometimes not. But even in the latter event one can never 
tell how far-reaching are the results. On several occasions the 
parish clergy have had favorable proof of this. 

(b) A list of all Catholic children in the public school is fur- 
nished to the pastor twice a year, in October and February. 

(c) The Parish Visitation. 

(d) The census made by the laity each year preliminary to the 
Catholic Charities appeal. 
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(e) The parish clergy go over carefully each year the ‘Voting 
List’’ for the District. 

(f) The annual distribution of weekly envelopes in the latter 
part of December of each year. 

(g) For every Holy Name Rally there is a committee of 
twenty men who visit the home of every man in the parish to se- 
cure his consent to attend. 

(h) The same procedure is followed for the Sodality Reception, 
the Altar and Rosary Society, the Parochial School Guild, the 
League of the Sacred Heart, the Men’s Club, the Newman Club, 
and the Study Club for those from 18 to 30 years of age. 

These activities in no sense exhaust the efforts of the clergy, but 
are listed here as the outstanding means utilized to build up the 
parish, to influence directly or indirectly its spiritual development, 
and to attack the grave problems confronting the Church in our 
country. 

It took wellnigh ten years to win back the majority of the 259 
fallen-away Catholics whom the pastor found upon his arrival. 
The cases of these fallen-aways were rooted in the local soil; hu- 
man respect and spiritual appeals made again and again helped 
to produce results and greatly facilitated the efforts of the clergy. 
But the more recent deluge of 2175 fallen-away Catholics that has 
inundated the parish will not respond so readily. 

The following table will show that no one national group may be 
blamed for the fallen-away Catholics (only adults are listed here) : 


BAPTIZED CATHOLICS WHO CLAIM THEY ARE CATHOLICS No LONGER 


EE are OS ee ee te re 114 
I ga re oe ad aaa ea aa eas ee Ok Aaa A Ml 57 
ha a ek a Oe a Bam aeanidy a 10 
ete Pe eet eee Se ean Shae ee eee SS 8 
Bohemian and Hungarian: Men...............0eececeeces 18 
a tied Sank el ae ne bk baw een ada bea ees 18 
Ns cteehedwanewhss meek pee ees ban Now eee 1 
tere cig t an Chis Ok ae wae eae eke 1 
EE rr ere yy rae err re 2 
a eae thes Anna eM ka weedeat Aas 1 
i ake bu bao e 6 0sd0 sb w eke SES oP DEMOS OS 3 
DE ccikdtinene+wstesdeeeeebedeareusewasn 2 
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ESS CIS cus aura eeeeeksediceussvawes 14 
EE eee me err e eeeee 10 
INT BIEN 6 oo vc sc owscevevaceesoweedsaveus 1 
ree ey eae ee 0 
ST ais kv wikia bene we eeiheeden 6 eaenar 3 
a Jicauh sheneedt sic ete Ree me ela came kee 2 

Irish: ee aii ate acini Ot Tn ee ee wee eee 5 
lar ale Sig iar tia ates belie dite daca ela Rs 1 
I a args ih oink Wa aaa Kea 12 
hed u nan ah eee a erdnind nb he sbeaeek tuk 6 
YO cca, ob Gk ne ae ale See Bk ae be b eaeneene 51 
SE cts Us o-¥.0k bo ede sce Petra ebaeeknaane 26 
PES NS cas cen dvkteccnencnceakvedeecetuss 8 
I 8 cient io nue ah nine diate wwlieaeweokam amis 0 

Polish: iit is tudinal nner singin caleadiaacd Wah wane 4 
ETE Ame ere eS OE ne 1 

I ion cn erect tem bid mick ke Wal an ees dei Rie wen 2 
ne aka uae Oh hGktdedbntawsetaaweuwes 0 
dre tck taker ens ehCee eee he ee head eaews 3 
As 65 it Saad alates cia eee wre oe a ew eee 4 

Swiss: NT obo c eee i na kebaweeie sree vey eeeiee 3 
cbaitares can aiiecdwwe cian snwibeaaeas a 1 

Ee eee ee aa ee ee ee se ee eee 254 
6 Lin chem bb Gade hak eee whe wad ieee REE hee RN 138 
a gicca-adolehia ice sneganiane ene eaten aia waniokeatiee st 392 


PERSONS WHO CLAIM TO BE CATHOLICS BUT WHO ARE CATHOLICS IN 


NAME ONLY 
an i oe edie debe drew Oude Deke 56 Ce te eee ed waht 748 
ey iS Ho dlesetadean blend iwiani cables eee eeae 740 
NN dah ah ed tet tg leh, ae aneeain © emake) were Midi tae 1488 


It will mean hard, persistent efforts and much prayer to touch 
even a small percentage of these fallen-away Catholics. How 
much must be done to validate a single marriage! No one knows 
the diplomacy that must be exercised, the letters that must be 
written appealing to the couple to call at the rectory, and the 
five to ten calls that must be made at the home before a priest is 
successful. It is difficult up-hill work. 

The latest Parish Visitation disclosed the following facts among 
the adult Catholics: 
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No First Hoty ComMMuUNION 


(Since the census was taken 10 men and 5 women received First 
Holy Communion in the parish church.) 


No CONFIRMATION 


Cs bab od dda sac eh be eee ek ws 45 


(Since the census was taken 50 men and women received Confirma- 
tion in the parish church, and 10 men and women received the 
Sacrament elsewhere.) 


INVALID MARRIAGES 


Wherein the men were Catholics....... 45 
Wherein the women were Catholics..... 60 
Wherein both men and women were 

a ae ee 46 

(Since the census was taken 20 marriages were validated in the parish 
Church.) 
SHutT-INS 

| REPORT ar rer Wr ay See eer Er ene 15 
FERRE oer Serr ere ry aan 20 


PossIBLE CONVERTS 
i re... . ck nncincedewns 34 


(Since the census was taken 8 of these men and women were received 
into the Church.) 


Every pastor knows that he has “‘ought-to-be”’ Catholics in his 
parish, but many of them seem to be blissfully ignorant of the 
actual conditions. One cannot help making this observation 
when faced with a situation such as faces the pastor of this parish 
in question—through no fault of hisown. The apparent hopeless- 
ness of it all may well discourage the local clergy. What can an 
isolated parish here and there do to overcome such an inundation? 
The pastor no sooner closes the breach in one section of his parish 
than he finds there is a break at a dozen other points through new 
arrivals. 

A few outstanding cases might be adduced to emphasize the 
need of universal parish visitation. 
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SPIRITUAL PROBLEM CASES 


(Submitted by the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate) 


(1) Mr. A is seventy-three years of age. He served at the 
altar in Hungary; but he says that when he married and came to 
the United States, he and his wife were poor, they could not speak 
the language, and neglected attending church. Their six children 
were all brought up without religion, and Mrs. A died without the 
priest. ~ 

One of the daughters, a high school teacher, says that, when 
she was old enough, she joined the Presbyterian Church, but now 
attends no church. 

Mr. A says that he has lived in the city fifty-three years, and when 
the call was made by the Parish Visitor of Mary Immaculate to take 
the census, it was the first time a representative of the Church ever 
visited his home. 

(2) When the census was taken, Mrs. B gave the data very 
willingly until she was asked the questions which concerned her 
husband. She then informed the visitor that, while Mr. B was 
baptized a Catholic, he had never made his First Confession nor 
received Holy Communion or Confirmation. 

Mrs. B warned the Visitor that it would be useless to interview 
her husband, and that she felt confident that he would not only 
resent any interference but the family peace would be disturbed. 
The Parish Visitor reported details to the pastor. 

Two weeks later, a curate called at the home and saw Mrs. B, 
who once more gave the warning not to interview Mr. B; she 
assured the priest that he would suffer a rebuke and possibly an 
insult if he did. 

Some time before Confirmation was administered in the parish 
church, letters were sent to all adults in the parish who had not 
been confirmed. By mistake, one of these letters was sent to Mr. 
B. He received the letter in the absence of his wife. On her 
return, Mr. B showed her the letter. Mrs. B tried to apologize 
for its reception and assured her husband that there was some 
mistake. His reply was: ‘You need not apologize. I am going 
to respond to the invitation.” 


(3) Mr. C is not a Catholic. When the census was taken by 
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the Parish Visitor, Mrs. C had ceased to attend the Catholic 
church and the two children were Episcopalians and were at- 
tending the Episcopal church regularly. 

After several visits and keeping in touch with the family in one 
way or another, the marriage was validated, Mrs. C returned to 
the practice of her religion and the two children were baptized 
Catholics. The daughter is now a pupil at the Sisters’ Academy, 
and the son is one of the most active and dependable young men in 
the Newman Club. 


The following table shows how much the mixed marriages con- 
tribute to aggravate the problem of leakage in the Parish: 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


Husbands who are practical Catholics...................... 27 
Wives who are practical Catholics......................4.. 44 
Husbands who are not practical Catholics.................. 55 
Wives who are not practical Catholics....................... 93 

ET TOL CC OC CCT TCE TTC TCT STOEL CRUE TTT ET TET 219 


THE 219 MIxED MARRIAGES 
Marriages Performed in the Catholic Church 


Catholic parent and children practical Catholics........... 71 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, no children.... 5 
Wives with irregular church attendance, no children....... 11 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, children Catho- 

ENT Ure UR REELS Mow he tas bese wanes a kadnnebeke 9 
Wives with irregular church attendance, children Catholic... 28 

Civil Marriages 
Husbands with regular church attendance, no children..... 3 
Wives with regular church attendance, no children......... + 
Husbands with regular church attendance, children Catho- 

ES Se Ae eee a en eee eee errr 2 
Wives with regular church attendance, children Catholic... .. 3 
Wives with regular church attendance, children do not at- 

on salle a be ia eee wee 1 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, no children... .. 5 
Wives with irregular church attendance, no children....... 12 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, children do not 

ee te ED GD, nck co cv vsaenncuceadvenes 5 


Wives with irregular church attendance, children do not at- 
EY SED oo ciiadc cn kve bewese sare donee 8 
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Husbands with irregular church attendance, children Catho- 


_— 
iy 

Q 
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Wives with irregular church attendance, children Catholic... 7 


Marriages Performed before Protestant Ministers 
Wives with regular church attendance, children attend the 
iid in cdthdeecssneetawhemenete one 2 
Wives with regular church attendance, children do not at- 


ee I a iinis ceed eeseedne sada taeee 2 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, no children... . 5 
Wives with irregular church attendance, no children....... 4 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, children do not 

Ie I non. s ok nce cteceerccesecenes 7 
Wives with irregular church attendance, children do not at- 

Se as cc veccscecwccesceuseawnan 8 
Husbands with irregular church attendance, children Catho- 

ne ee ee eer ee yee re 5 
Wives with irregular church attendance, children Catholic. . . 4 

Greek-Orthodox Marriage 
Wife with irregular church attendance, children do not at- 
URN Ge Ge GI oa inser ceiscccsvdsdecseses 1 
CHILDREN BapPTiIzED NON-CATHOLICS 
(Due to Mixed Marriages) 

nT er ee eT eT ee 46 
Nas ere eheewsen a tdaweeneaKeeNendeeeuneceendTe 29 

ee ee ee eee en ie 75 


It is not possible to describe all the good that was accomplished 
in the course of the latest Parish Visitation. Suffice it to say that 
every lax and every fallen-away Catholic was visited by the 
Sister and the clergy, some many times; many marriages were 
validated; a few were baptized; sixty adults were instructed and 
confirmed; many, many were brought to the reception of Penance 
and Holy Eucharist; and the Mass attendance was increased by 
about 400 adults. 

Though the parish clergy realize that the situation grows 
worse from year to year despite every effort, they are nevertheless 
not discouraged, nor pessimistic over the final outcome. The 
situation only serves to increase their zeal and to make them more 
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determined than ever to continue the work as in the past, doing 
the very best they can. They can do no more. 

It is not within the province of this article, nor is it for the pres- 
ent writer to go into the larger field of the why’s and wherefore’s 
of our leakage, or the means necessary to mitigate or check it. 
Yet the question will not down: Would our leakage not be largely 
stopped if all our priests could be inspired to expend this pastor’s 
zeal upon our careless and fallen-away Catholics? 











The Divine Word Incarnate and the Priest 
By Apo.tr A. Noser, $.V.D. 


II. Means to the Priestly Goal 


No one who has made earnest efforts at perfect self-immolation, 
to attain the state of utter death to self, will deny that it is a 
hard struggle that must be fought against our poor, clever human 
nature. Yet, the means are not wanting, and if properly used 
they will infallibly lead to the coveted goal, to the attainment 
of our great ideal—oneness with Christ. It will be well for us to 
consider some of the chief means within easy reach and, at the 
same time, examine ourselves upon the use we have made of them 
up to the present. 


Living with the Indwelling Holy Spirit 


Anyone who prayerfully reflects upon the rite of Ordination 
will come to realize that it is literally saturated with the Holy 
Spirit, that it is the Holy Ghost who consecrates and anoints the 
priest, just as of old He did the Eternal High-Priest at the moment 
of the Incarnation. Furthermore, this Divine Spirit has set up 
His abode within the soul and rests upon our heart as upon His 
throne. He is there to pour His light upon our minds through 
gifts (especially wisdom, understanding, and knowledge), to be 
our Divine Counsellor in every doubt, to be our strength enabling 
us to surmount every obstacle, to crush every difficulty in our 
path, by means of His own divine fortitude, by the ardor of His 
all-conquering love. Consequently, devotion to this Divine 
Spirit dwelling in our hearts, devotion in its literal sense of de- 
votedness, which is nothing less than the gift of self, is necessary 
for the attainment of our ideal. This will manifest itself by 
frequent remembrance of this ‘‘Dulcis Hospes Anime,’’ coupled 
with frequent, trustful invocation, consultation, supplication, 
etc. True, this requires earnest and constant efforts at concen- 
tration, at recollection, but once we have formed the habit of 
living with the Holy Spirit in our heart, we shall have made a 
giant stride towards the realization of our sublime ideal, for He 
35 
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will take over the work we have so nobly begun and will bring it 
to perfection. 


Will It! 

We read that, when St. Thomas Aquinas was asked by his 
sister for some means of attaining perfection, he replied: ‘Will 
it!’ When the question was repeated a second and a third time, 
he gave the same answer: “Willit!’’ Daily experience shows 
clearly the value, nay the necessity, of an ardent longing, an 
efficacious desire, if we wish to achieve any definite objective. 
Recall Demosthenes, Cicero, and that host of others who attained 
to immortality in their respective spheres. Such a desire is as 
strong as death; it is simply unconquerable by any force. In 
the supernatural realm this is doubly so, for we have the divine 
assurance: ‘“‘Ask, and you shall receive; seek, and you shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you”’ (Luke, xi. 9). And 
again: ‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after justice, 
for they shall have their fill’ (Matt., v.6). And we are all famil- 
iar with the words of our Blessed Mother: ‘He hath filled the 
hungry with good things; and the rich He hathsent away empty”’ 
(Luke, i. 53). This desire must be the soul of our every action, 
interior as well as exterior, and God must be able to see in us at 
all times a genuine and constant hunger and thirst for the attain- 
ment of the ideal. This desire must be predominant, constant, 
persevering, and, above all, generous and courageous, practical 
and efficacious. Otherwise it would be but a pious dream, a 
deceptive reverie, a speculative illusion. Therefore, really ‘‘will 
it,’ and the ideal will be realized in you. God is ever true to His 
word. 


The Blessed Eucharist 


In the Blessed Eucharist under its threefold aspect of Holy 
Mass, Holy Communion, and the Real Presence, the priest has 
the mightiest weapon to cleave his way to this ideal. The priest 
who every morning places himself, body and soul, in spirit upon 
the paten and in the chalice with the Divine Victim, and thus 
declares his readiness to make himself the victim of his sacrifice, 
will derive strength from the Immolated Victim received into his 
heart to “‘live his Mass’’—that is, to immolate himself—throughout 
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the entire day; and this strength will be multiplied many times 
over if he renews frequently through Spiritual Communion and 
visits to his Eucharistic Lord the invigorating powers that were 
poured into his soul during the sacred oblation. The Holy Eu- 
charist is the sun and center of the priestly life, and he must learn 
to find his delight in basking in the light and warmth of its rays. 


The Divine Office 


By his very office of mediator the priest is a man of prayer, 
and his most important prayer is that official duty, the Divine 
Office. Here he prays in the name of Christ, and continues His 
prayer in the name of the Bride of Christ, the Church, as her rep- 
resentative before the divine throne. Though the Office may 
under circumstances be a burden, the priest who views it in the 
light of faith will feel that next to the Sacrifice of the Mass, with 
which it is so intimately connected, he can do nothing of such 
importance and value as just this “Opus Dei.’”’ Such a priest 
will consider it a sacred duty to arrange his work in such a way 
that he will always have a suitable place and time to recite the 
Divine Office “‘digne, attente, et devote.’’ And he will find therein 
ever new incentives to spur him on towards the attainment of 
the ideal which should be his as a priest of the Most High. 


Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary 


One can hardly conceive a priest without some devotion to 
Our Blessed Lady. But for him who is in earnest about reaching 
his goal, ‘‘some devotion’”’ will not suffice. He must learn to live 
in close intimacy with the Mother of the Eternal High-Priest, 
who is the Mediatrix and Dispensatrix of all graces and, above 
all, of this greatest of all graces. The particular form of this de- 
votion will depend upon the inspirations of grace in each indi- 
vidual case, but the daily Rosary is certainly a powerful stimulus 
and encouragement to continue the upward climb towards the 
summit. All true devotion, however, consists in nothing less 
than the dedication of oneself for time and eternity to the Mother 
of God in order through her to belong for ever to her Divine Son. 
The Eternal High-Priest was formed in the womb of Mary Im- 
maculate: “Heart of Jesus, formed by the Holy Ghost in the 
womb of the Virgin Mother....’’ And every priest who is made 
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after this Divine Model is to be formed in the same manner—in 
and through Mary, by the action of the Holy Spirit. From this itis 
sufficiently evident what place devotion to the Mother of the 
Eternal High-Priest must have in the life of the priest. 


Imitation of Christ 


We now come to the last and most practical means—the imita- 
tion of the example of virtue set by Christ Himself, our Model 
and Exemplar. At first sight it may seem that just this is the 
end to be achieved, and not a means towards it. Yet, it will be 
recalled that, when speaking of the ideal, we insisted upon the 
“‘oneness’’ (“that they may be made perfect in one’’), and not 
merely the imitation of Christ’s virtues and deeds as the goal to 
be achieved. It is not just a matter of imitation, of our living 
Christ’s life, but of oneness, of Christ Himself living His life in 
us: “Christ liveth in me.” 

The constant, conscious, and conscientious imitation of the 
interior and exterior of Christ in every thought, desire, word, 
and deed, the “‘putting on of Christ,’’ is the means of clearing the 
way, of enabling Him eventually to live and actinus. It will 
bring us to the point where we shall no longer find it necessary to 
deliberate and reflect upon the way He would act in these or those 
circumstances, for we shall do so spontaneously—or better, it 
will be Christ Himself who will be living, thinking, willing, speak- 
ing, acting in us. 

This imitation of Christ will extend to the copying of His life 
in His relation to His Heavenly Father—His perfect submission 
to His will, His all-consuming zeal for His glory, His intercourse 
with Him in prayer; in His relation to His fellow-men—His can- 
dor and sincerity, His patience and gentleness, but, above all, 
His all-embracing, invincible charity; in His relation to Him- 
self—His spirit of detachment from the material things of this 
world, from kindred, from honor and favor with men, and es- 
pecially His fortitude in adversity and suffering. It will above 
and beyond all penetrate to the interior dispositions with which 
Christ did all these things, for this more than all else calls for 
imitation on our part. 

What does this imply? Simply this, that we ask ourselves 
frequently each day: ‘How would Jesus do this, that, etc., if 
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He were in my place? Under these circumstances? With what 
interior sentiments?’ In doubt, a prayer to the indwelling Holy 
Spirit, the constant Guide of Jesus in His mortal life, will help to 
find a ready and correct solution. Fidelity in this imitation— 
“Let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus’’—will make 
it a ‘‘second nature,” and ‘‘Christ will live in us.”’ 

This imitation is the genuine devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
and we are all familiar with the special and generous promises 
made by the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret Mary in favor of 
priests deeply devoted to this Heart of Love. It is just this that 
should be the chief fruit of our morning sacrifice. At the altar 
we make the affective immolation of self beautifully symbolized 
by the matter of the sacrifice and by the preparation of the chal- 
ice; and by the imitation of the virtues of the Sacred Heart 
during the day we confirm the oblation by living the Mass, by 
making the effective immolation. To act otherwise would be to 
retract the morning’s oblation, to be guilty of theft of the holo- 
caust, and to prevent this Divine Food from producing in us the 
effects intended. Food, in order to become one with us, a part 
of our body, must be assimilated, and the same holds true of this 
Bread of Life, save that the order is reversed. Failure to copy 
the virtues of the Eternal High-Priest is to put an obstacle in the 
way of the divine assimilation, oneness with Christ. We must 
have courage to live the life of Christ that in due time Christ may 
live His life in us—the coveted ideal which should be the object 
of the aspirations of every priest. 


III. Fruits of the Priestly Ideal 


The discussion of the fruits of such a priestly life need not detain 
us long. To understand these, one needs only consider the lives 
of sainted priests, of priests who have realized this ideal in them- 
selves, and one will see at a glance that one such priest accom- 
plishes as much as dozens of his fellow-priests during life, and, 
what is more, continues to work for God and souls through all 
the subsequent ages. Witness that legion of holy priests century 
after century in the Church’s history down to a St. John Vianney, 
a St. John Bosco, and others of our own day. As it was in the 
beginning, is now—and why should we not be among them?— 
and ever shall be until time is no more. What fruits the priest 
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will thereby reap for himself in eternity can best be seen by re- 
flecting upon the happiness of his fellow-priests in glory. What 
concerns us most now is the consequence of such a life for the 
priest during the years of his earthly sojourn, the effect it will work 
in him while he is still engaged in the exercise of the sacred minis- 
try in this vale of tears. 


The Constant Guidance of the Holy Spirit 


In the first place, the Holy Spirit will be the soul and guide of 
every thought, desire, word, and deed, not only during the exer- 
cise of the sacred priestly functions, the administration of the 
Sacraments, preaching, etc., but also of all else in the priest’s 
life; just as He was in the life of Christ Himself, of whom we are 
told explicitly: ‘“‘He was led by the Holy Spirit.’”” This means 
that his life will be one not so iuuch of the infused virtues as one 
under the special influence of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, who 
will be able without hindrance to use all faculties of the soul and 
powers of the body according to His own good pleasure, just as 
He did in Christ from the crib to the Cross. What a transfor- 
mation will thus be effected! It will extend down to the least 
and most insignificant details of the interior and exterior activity 
of the priest from early morning till late at night. 


Jesus Living in the Priest 


The life of the priest will become wholly divine. It will no 
longer be the conscious and conscientious imitation of the virtues 
of Christ, but—without the priest perhaps being aware of it— 
Jesus Himself living His life in him, Jesus working, praying, 
teaching, preaching, speaking, studying, eating, drinking, relax- 
ing, in a word, really doing all in him. Occasionally, though 
rarely, this will be brought home to him by the answers he gives 
to those seeking his advice, by the effects of his words in the pul- 
pit or confessional or even ordinary conversation, by the secret 
influence of his example, etc. 

It will effect a transformation in his mind, for his thoughts, his 
views, his judgments in all things, no matter how much they af- 
fect him personally, will spontaneously look to the consequences 
for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. Thus he will judge 
of crosses, trials, sickness, loss, temptation, slander, work, and 
all that he may meet in his priestly life. In a word, His views 
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of God, his neighbor, and himself will be those of Christ, for it is 
Jesus living in him who views and judges all things from His sub- 
lime plane. 

Since the will follows the guidance of the mind, it is easy to see 
what will be its state. It will ever adhere firmly to the Divine 
Will, which it will recognize in all things, even the hardest and 
most bitter that come across its path. As the life of Christ from 
His ‘“‘Ecce venio”’ to his final ‘“Consummatum est’’ was one un- 
broken ‘‘Fiat voluntas tua,’’ one “Ita, Pater,’ so it will be with 
the life of the priest. There will be no seeking of self in anything, 
be it ever so small, for it will not be the priest, but Christ living 
in him, who wills all, and He descended from heaven ‘‘not to do 
His own will, but the will of Him who sent Him.”’ 

Similarly, the interior senses, the imagination and memory in 
particular, will be ever held in check and kept from roaming about 
at will, and the exterior senses too will be under the control of 
Christ living in the priest, and thus their whole activity will be 
directed to the same exalted end towards which the whole life 
of Christ was ever directed, the glory of His Heavenly Father 
and the salvation of immortal souls. 


Conclusion 


Such, then, is the ideal of the priest, so close his relation with 
the Divine Word Incarnate—not mere resemblance of even the 
most perfect kind, but nothing less than the ‘‘oneness’’ for which 
Christ prayed: ‘That they may be made perfect in one.’”’ It is 
exalted, to be sure, but it is not a mere fancy, for it has been real- 
ized in the lives of thousands and is still being realized to-day. 
The lives of such priests run on in wonderful smoothness and 
tranquillity in spite of all that they must suffer from within and 
from without, for they possess that wonderful peace and joy of 
Christ Himself: ‘That My peace, My joy, may be in them!” 
They can say in very truth, in the real literal meaning, what St. 
Paul said of himself: ‘‘Vivit in me Christus!’ And, to spur our- 
selves on to strive for this ideal, we may ask ourselves with St. 
Augustine: “Quod isti et iste, quare non ego?” May the 
question effect the same transformation in us as it did in Augus- 
tine! The priest cannot be a ‘‘Dr. Jekyl” at the altar and a ‘‘Mr. 
Hyde”’ in his private life. 








70,000 Apostles Come to Paris 
By D. J. KANALY 


Many people come to Paris these days, some to see the fair 
city, some to see The International Exposition, and other 
some for other purposes. But did anyone ever hear of anyone 
in these later days coming to Paris on pilgrimage? To Paris, the 
modern Babylon! Yet, strange as it may seem, Paris at the 
height of the tourist season has become a shrine, a place of pil- 
grimage. And even more strange, these prilgrims who in this 
third week of July are overflowing the metro, the trams, the taxis 
and the sidewalks of Paris, came as apostles 70,000 strong deter- 
mined to carry back to the many nations which sent them on pil- 
grimage the high enthusiasm, the confident determination, the 
ringing challenge of the J. O. C.—the world movement of the 
Young Catholic Workers. In the International Congress of the 
J. O. C. held in Paris that challenge was flung into the world 
in accents which it cannot fail to understand. It is the challenge 
of youth, the challenge of Christianity, the challenge of Faith in 
God, Hope in Christ, and Joy in labor. 70,000 young men and 
women wearing the garb of their trade and carrying the tools of 
their labor came to Paris, not to play but to pray, not to sing but 
to chant, not to sin but to save. From England and India, from 
the United States and Canada, from Africa and Japan and from 
every nation and corner of Europe they came to Paris to pray 
together, to study together, to plan together the conquest of the 
workers of the world for Jesus Christ. 

Such was the purpose which brought 70,000 temples of the 
Holy Ghost into modern Babylon. It would seem in truth that 
they were led by the Spirit, the Holy Spirit who led St. Peter to 
Rome, St. Paul to Corinth, St. Luke to Alexandria, for now as 
then souls can be saved only when the fountains from which they 
drink have been purified. Thus, these modern pilgrims came to 
this great city, not to learn the ways of the city but to teach the 
city the way to heaven. And how and by what means did they 
do this? By producing a living breathing drama which flowed 
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from their souls, which embodied their creed, their hope, their 
ideals, their goal—a new world with a new soul with Christ as its 
center and its life. 

Last night this great drama which these twentieth-century 
apostles from the mills and factories, the offices and the mines of 
the world have been preparing for ten years and rehearsing for 
more than a year, took place with Paris for its theatre, the monu- 
mental Pare du Prince for its stage, and the world of the living 
and the dead, saints and sinners, for its audience. 

The actors were apostles from the mills and factories represent- 
ing and symbolizing the heroic rdle which Christian laborers must 
play in building up a new society. The lace-makers of Southern 
France and Flanders, representing the garment-makers of the 
world, were the first to file into the stadium; then came the miners 
garbed for their work and carrying a ton of coal in one block; 
then the masons and craftsmen, carrying a skeleton bungalow; 
then the mariners and longshoremen with a not-too-miniature 
Normandie; then metal-workers from Belgium and from Lille 
and Strassburg in work clothes, with their tools in their hands 
and bearing the products of their trade, one group carrying an 
automobile. Every trade and craft was represented by several 
hundred young working men and women. When all had filed 
onto the field, they converged towards the center where on a huge 
rectangular stage had been constructed an altar. Then all was 
darkness, symbolizing the futility of material products, until a 
huge cross surrounded by torches was carried in and erected on 
the altar. Christ had come to dispel the darkness and give light 
to the souls of men. From the cross torches passed out and soon 
the whole stadium was aflame with light. During the night, 
hundreds of workmen, torches in hand, kept vigil before the 
altar to symbolize constant union with Christ, the Light of the 
World. 

The drama continued this morning. Thousands of workers 
with their huge flags flying formed a cross on the field with the 
newly constructed altar for center. A newly ordained priest, a 
former workman, went up to the altar to offer his first Holy 
Sacrifice. He was accompanied by his mother, four Cardinals and 
forty bishops as he came on the field. 70,000 workmen served 
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his Mass, 70,000 voices were the choir. The sermon, preached 
by His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, was preceded 
by the reading of a message from the Holy Father, a message of 
paternal love and encouragement: ‘‘Forward, forward! Yours 
is a Holy Crusade. You are the hands and feet of Christ. You 
must carry Him everywhere dwelling in your souls. You must 
enshrine Him in your factories, your mills, your offices, your 
trams, your theatres. This is your divine vocation. Unless 
you be His apostles, He will continue as an outcast and a stranger 
in His own world.’”’ When the young priest’s first Mass was 
completed, four Cardinals in unison blessed the 70,000 co-of- 
ferers in the choir. 

The final act of this great drama continued during the after- 
noon. As the workers were celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of their united labors, it was fitting that their final act should be a 
mammoth study club and should present a synthesis of their 
doctrine, their ideals, their prayers, and their sacrifices. For 
just as the Holy Sacrifice and the Eucharist was their soul, their 
spiritual food and drink, so the Cercle d’Etudes was their nervous 
system, their class room, professor and university. Here again 
there were no passive members, no mere savants, no sponges. 
70,000 were at one round table; 70,000 saw the problem, a world 
gone pagan, workers of the world despairing, lost, surrendering 
their arms and regimented under the flag of the enemy with fists 
raised against God. 70,000 cried out the se’ ution with one voice: 
“Christ the Way, the Truth, the Life! With Christ, in Christ, 
and through Christ we can and will build a new world. God wills 
it. Yesterday (a short ten years ago) we were only twelve, lost, 
ignorant, without tools, without strength, with nothing—but 
yet with all, for Christ was with us andinus. We planted, others 
watered, and Christ gave the increase. To-day we are 500,000 
in sixteen nations of the world. And to-morrow? We are still 
nothing, but in Christ we are all and can do all. Our ignorance is 
our wisdom, for our wisdom is from above. Our strength is from 
above, our light and our soul is from above. He has overcome 
the world. The world is His, and all must give glory to His name. 
Christ was a laborer, and we are His fellow-workmen. We will 
carry Him into our mills and factories, we will take Him into our 
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mines. Each swing of the pick, each stroke of the hammer, will 
be a host on the paten. Every defeat, every sorrow and every 
pain will be in union with Him on Calvary. The Immaculate 
Mother of Christ the Worker is our Mother. She will keep us 
inHimand Himinus. We will go back into the world to-morrow, 
but we go not now to be overcome by the world, not now to defeat 
and despair, but to victory. We carry the Creator of the world 
with us, and He is the Saviour of the world.”’ 

And in conclusion 70,000 workers cried forth their challenge 
to the world and their faith in Christ, their fellow-worker and 
their God: ‘We are prepared! We are prepared! We are 
prepared! Working class of the world, have hope! Courage! 
In Christ we will conquer! Forward to victory! Forward to victory! 
Forward to victory!’’ 

Thus, the J. O. C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne) celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of their origin in France. During these last 
few days they have literally taken possession of all Paris. All 
France has gone Jociste. Even the communist and socialist 
press has been full of their doings. Every subway and tram has 
heard the echo of their songs and hymns, which embody their 
doctrine. There is scarcely a street which has not been illuminated 
by the dazzling color of their banners. They are here now 
three days, and they have scarcely taken time to eat or sleep, so 
busy have they been giving evidence of the faith that is in them 
and of the doctrine of hope which they came to preach to the 
whole world. To-night they are boarding special trains and they 
will spread their joyful message throughout Europe before morn- 
ing. Even then they will not stop, for they are going out to create 
a new working class, to restore all things in Christ the Worker, who 
has now become the beginning and end of all their labors. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS WoywobD, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties for Interference with Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction 


Penalties for Clerics and Religious Interfering with Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction by Appeal to the Civil Authorities.—For Join- 
ing the Freemason or Similar Sects 

Clerics who have committed the offenses spoken of in Canons 
2334-2335 shall, in addition to the penalties decreed in these 
Canons, be punished with suspension from or even deprivation 
of any benefice, office, dignity, pension or position that they may 
hold in the Church. Religious shall be deprived of office and of 
active and passive vote, and visited with other penalties in ac- 
cordance with their constitutions. 

Clerics and Religious who join the Masonic or other similar 
sects shall, moreover, be denounced to the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office (Canon 2336). 

In the previous issue of the REVIEW we have explained Canons 
2334 and 2335. The former deals with the interference with the 
rights of the Church by laws and decrees of the civil power and 
with impeding the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction by re- 
course to the civil authorities against ecclesiastical Superiors. 
The latter Canon speaks of joining the Masonic sect and other 
similar sects or associations which plot against the Church or the 
legitimately constituted civil government. 

In Canon 2336 the Church decrees additional penalties against 
clerics and Religious who commit the offenses spoken of in Canons 
2334 and 2335. The term “‘clerics’’ includes all members of the 
Catholic clergy from first tonsure to the episcopate. Canon 2227, 
§ 2, exempts the Cardinals from the penal laws unless they are 
especially mentioned and the bishops from ipso facto penalties of 
suspension and interdict. Bishops are not exempt from the ex- 
communications of the common law of the Church, but the Ro- 
man Pontiff alone has the right to take action against them for 


offenses, as is stated in Canon 1557, § 1. 
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The term ‘‘Religious’”’ denotes men and women who have pro- 
nounced vows in a religious organization and have not ceased to 
be Religious through the cessation of vows (in case of temporary 
vows) or by dispensation or secularization granted by the com- 
petent ecclesiastical authorities. The penalties of suspension, 
deprivation of office, benefice, and right to take part in ecclesias- 
tical elections and to be voted for in such elections are punish- 
ments which do not fall on the offender automatically, but are to 
be inflicted by canonical trial. The eccelesiastical Superior is 
commanded by Canon 2336 to proceed against the offenders. 

Clerics and Religious who join the Masonic sect and other 
similar associations must be reported to the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office. Very likely, the reason for this precept is the 
fear that clerics and Religious who have been guilty of this of- 
fense show a lack of faith. Before they are admitted into the 
ranks of the clergy or into a Religious community to function 
there as they did before their apostasy, they should give proof 
that they have regained the gift of faith. 


Pastors and Other Priests Who Incite the People to Interfere 
with Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 


If, for the purpose of hindering the exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, a pastor shall dare to stir up the populace, to pro- 
mote public subscriptions in his favor, to stir up the people by 
speeches or writings, or to take other similar actions, he shall be 
punished at the discretion of the Ordinary with penalties propor- 
tioned to his guilt, and, if necessary, even with suspension. 

In the same manner the Ordinary shall punish a priest who 
excites the multitude in any manner to prevent a priest who has 
been legitimately nominated as pastor or administrator from 
entering a parish (Canon 2337). 

The interference on the part of a pastor with the jurisdiction 
of his Ordinary may come about for various reasons, but the 
usual occasion is the removal of a pastor from his parish. To 
stir up the people in order to intimidate the bishop and force him 
to withdraw the order for removal, transfer, etc., is not justifiable, 
even though the removal is unjust. The only legitimate way to 
proceed is to obey the order for removal, after the formalities of 
Canons 2147-2162 have been complied with, and to turn to the 
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Sacred Congregation of the Council for redress. Such recourse 
to the Holy See should not be made rashly, for it is extremely 
difficult to prove that the Ordinary was not justified in making 
the transfer of a pastor from one parish to another. Anyone 
who takes the trouble to read Canon 2147, which states the reasons 
for the removal of permanent pastors (which apply also to the re- 
moval of all other pastors), can see how much power is given to 
the Ordinary in the removal of pastors. It is a power which is 
largely discretionary, an affair in which the Ordinary is practically 
accuser and judge at the same time. As the removal of pastors 
is not done by canonical trial but by disciplinary procedure, there 
is no appeal properly so called from the decision of the Ordinary 
demanding the removal. The reason why no strict canonical 
procedure is required to remove pastors is said to be the common 
welfare of the parish, and the common yood must not give way to 
private or individual considerations. This sort of reasoning is 
nothing but common platitude. Many times the removal of a 
pastor is as serious as a question of life and death, his character 
and reputation are at stake, and yet all can be decided by an 
administrative decree. However, the present legislation is not 
final. Many disciplinary rules of former times have been changed 
by the Code of Canon Law, and this Code also will undergo 
changes in the course of time. 

From the standpoint of civil law in the United States it is use- 
less for any Catholic priest to resist his removal from a parish by 
stirring up the people and appealing to the civil authorities to 
uphold him against the orders of his bishop. Several cases have 
gone to the courts in various States, and every court has denied 
that the bishop can be sued either by the priest or by the congrega- 
tion for the removal of a priest. The relation between bishop 
and priest is not a contractual one, but one of superior and inferior 
agents of the same Church. The priest has no contractual duty 
to accept a position in the Church, but merely a duty of obedi- 
ence. Neither has the bishop a contractual duty to employ a 
priest in church work. There is, therefore, nothing that the 
courts can enforce, for the spiritual duty to obey the bishop 
and the bishop’s obligation to care for his priests according to 
the rules of his Church are spiritual affairs in which the 
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courts will not interfere. “A priest is thus in fact without 
any legal remedy. This is not the fault of the law. The law 
stands ever ready to enforce any contract which he may have 
made. It is rather his own fault or the fault of the system 
under which his church operates. He has entered into a relation 
which, by its very nature, excludes all possibility of a contract. 
His duty is obedience to his bishop. He may therefore, in the 
discretion of the bishop, be suspended and removed, and, if he 
resists, such removal or suspension will even be enforced by the 
courts” (Zollmann, “American Church Law,”’ p. 453). 

Unauthorized Absolution from Reserved Excommunications 

and Various Other Forms of Disregard of Penal Laws 

Persons who presume to absolve without proper faculty from 
an excommunication late sententix reserved to the Apostolic 
See in a most special or in a special manner, incur ipso facto ex- 
communication simply reserved to the Apostolic See. 

Persons who extend any aid or favor to an excommunicatus 
vitandus in reference to the offense for reason of which he was 
excommunicated, and clerics who knowingly and of their own 
accord participate in divine services with the vitandus, and admit 
him to divine services, automatically incur excommunication 
reserved simply to the Apostolic See. 

Persons who knowingly celebrate or have others celebrate 
divine services in interdicted places, or persons who for the cele- 
bration of divine services forbidden by a censure admit clerics 
excommunicated, interdicted, or suspended by a declaratory or 
condemnatory sentence, incur automatically an interdict from 
entering a church, until they have made due satisfaction in the 
opinion of him whose sentence they spurned. 

Persons who have been the cause of the placing of an interdict 
on a locality or on a community or college, automatically incur a 
personal interdict (Canon 2338). 

The four paragraphs of Canon 2338 deal with various offenses 
in the violation and disregard of the provisions of certain censures. 
In the first place, confessors who presume to absolve without 
proper faculties from an excommunication latz sententiz re- 
served to the Apostolic See in a most special or in a special manner, 
incur automatically excommunication simply reserved to the 
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Apostolic See. The Latin “absolvere presumentes’’ supposes 
that a priest with full knowledge of the law and its penalty at- 
tempts to absolve from the reserved excommunications spoken of 
in the first paragraph of Canon 2338. Even grossly culpable 
ignorance excuses from a censure which the law fulminates against 
those who presume to break the law, as is evident from Canon 
2229, § 2. Generally speaking, the censures of the Church are 
rarely incurred by lay persons, because they are ignorant of them; 
and without the knowledge that the Church punishes certain 
sins with a censure, even a person who sins against the law with 
full knowledge that he does sin grievously does not incur the 
censure (cfr. Canon 2229, § 3). Moreover, if the confessor as- 
certains in some instance that a penitent has incurred a censure, 
Canon 2254 gives him far-reaching authority to absolve him from 
all reserved censures without exception (including those reserved 
specialissimo and speciali modo to the Holy See). The conditions 
under which it is lawful for the confessor to make use of this fac- 
ulty and the obligation he is to impose on the penitent are in- 
dicated in the same Canon. It is stated there that, if the penitent 
cannot stay under censure without danger of great scandal or of 
loss of good reputation or if it is hard for him to go without ab- 
solution until faculty to absolve him can be obtained from the 
competent ecclesiastical Superior, he may be absolved by the 
confessor, who is to admonish the penitent that he must within 
one month have recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary or to his 
Ordinary or any other Superior empowered to absolve. The 
recourse is to be made, as a rule, by letter through the confessor, 
and the name of the penitent is not to be revealed. 

Section 2 of Canon 2338 deals with several forms of participa- 
tion or communication with an offender who has become an ex- 
communicatus vitandus. Application of this section of Canon 
2338 is rare, because nobody can become an excommunicatus 
vitandus except by sentence pronounced by the Apostolic See. 
Only after the sentence of excommunication has been published 
by the Holy See, and it has been clearly stated therein that com- 
munication with the excommunicated person is to be avoided, does 
the offender become an excommunicatus vitandus. The Church 
cuts off all communication with the faithful in order that the 
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guilty person may come to understand the seriousness of his guilt 
and repent and do what the Holy See demands of him. We have 
said that the Church deprives an excommunicatus vitandus of all 
communication with the faithful in religious matters as well as in 
worldly affairs. Concerning the affairs of daily life Canon 2267 
explicitly states that communication is forbidden, but it also 
makes allowance for married persons, parents, children, servants, 
subjects, and in general for all who have a reasonable cause to 
deal with an excommunicatus vitandus in the daily affairs of life. 
Even though a person had no just cause to deal with an excom- 
municatus vitandus, he would not thereby incur excommunication 
unless he aided or favored him in reference to the offense for 
reason of which he was excommunicated. Clerics would incur 
excommunication by knowingly and of their own free choice 
admitting an excommunicatus vitandus to partake in the divine 
services of the Church. For Canon 2259, § 2, prescribes that an 
excommunicatus vitandus be expelled from the place of divine 
worship when services are conducted, and if he cannot be expelled, 
the divine service should be stopped if it can be done without 
grave inconvenience. Other excommunicated persons may be 
permitted to be present at divine services, but no active part in 
the services may be allowed to them. 

Section 3 of Canon 2338 punishes with ipso facto interdict ab in- 
gressu ecclesiz persons who celebrate or have others celebrate 
divine services in interdicted places, and persons who for the 
celebration of divine services forbidden by a censure admit clerics 
excommunicated, interdicted, or suspended by a declaratory or 
condemnatory sentence. The term “‘scienter’’ indicates that one 
does not incur the interdict for the actions specified above, un- 
less he acted with full knowledge and practical defiance of the law 
of the Church. The term ‘‘divina officia’” as understood in the 
penal law of the Church is defined in Canon 2256, n. 1: ‘The 
term divine offices implies those functions of the power of Orders 
which, by the institution of Christ or the Church, are ordained 
for divine cult, and can be performed by clerics only.”” Those 
who violate the local interdict incur a personal interdict, and can- 
not be freed from the censure until they have given satisfaction 
to the authority that imposed the interdict on the place (the 
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local Ordinary or the Holy See). If one permits excommunicated, 
interdicted, or suspended clerics who have been censured by sen- 
tence of their Superior to exercise the functions which the censure 
forbids them to perform, one incurs ipso facto the personal inter- 
dict ab ingressu ecclesiz, from which the Superior only whose sen- 
tence is ignored can absolve. If a pastor or other priest in charge 
of a church admits a priest of another diocese to celebrate divine 
services knowing that the priest has been placed under censure by 
his bishop, does theoneadmitting thecensured priest incur theinter- 
dict ab ingressu ecclesiz? It would seem that he does not incur the 
interdict, because he has not (as Canon 2338, § 3, supposes) acted 
in defiance of a censure imposed by his own Ordinary, but by a 
bishop who is not his Superior. It is evidently gravely sinful 
knowingly to admit such a priest, and the proper Ordinary has 
not only the right but the duty to punish the bold disregard of 
the discipline of the Church. No priest who has been put under 
censure (excommunication, interdict, suspension) by decree of his 
own Ordinary may be admitted to divine functions before his Ordi- 
nary or the Holy See has freed him from the censure. 

Section 4 of Canon 2338 decrees that persons who have been 
the cause of the placing of an interdict on a locality or on a com- 
munity or college automatically incur a personal interdict. The 
personal interdict forbids the celebration of divine services and 
assistance at them, with the exception of being present at the 
preaching of the Word of God. Moreover, the administration 
and reception of the Sacraments and sacramentals are forbidden 
to the personally interdicted (cfr. Canon 2275). 


Violations of the Laws on Deprivation of Christian Burial 


Persons who, in violation of the prohibition of Canon 1240, 
dare to order or force the ecciesiastical burial of infidels, apostates 
from the faith, or heretics, schismatics, or other persons, either 
excommunicated or interdicted, incur excommunication Jaiz 
sententiz but not reserved; persons who of their own accord give 
ecclesiastical burial to the above-mentioned, incur an interdict 
from entering a church reserved to the Ordinary (Canon 2339). 

There are two distinct points in Canon 2339, first an ipso facto 
excommunication decreed against those who force the ministers 
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of the Church to give Catholic burial to deceased persons who 
by the law of the Church, as stated in Canon 1240, are deprived 
of ecclesiastical burial; the second point decrees an interdict 
from entering a church against those ministers of the Church 
who voluntarily give ecclesiastical burial to the deceased who are 
by law deprived of this service of the Church. 

The terms, ‘‘to order or force,’’ indicate that the excommunica- 
tion is pronounced against Catholic men vested with civil power 
who abuse their authority by interfering with the rules of the 
Church on ecclesiastical burial. Policemen and others who are 
forced to codperate are not punished with the censure, nor are 
the priests and others who take part in a funeral thus forced by 
the public civil authorities. If the civil law forces the Catholic 
burial of those not entitled to it and the local civil magistrates 
merely enforce the law, these civil authorities would not incur 
the excommunication, because not they but rather the legislators 
who made such a law are the persons who, properly speaking, 
force the burial. 

Priests who of their own accord give ecclesiastical burial to 
those not entitled to it by the law of the Church incur the inter- 
dict ab ingressu ecclesiz, which interdict is reserved to their Or- 
dinary. The Code does not say that priests only incur the inter- 
dict, but speaks generally of all who give ecclesiastical burial. 
For practical purposes priests only are to be considered, because 
they alone function at ecclesiastical burials. If doubt arises 
whether a person is entitled to ecclesiastical burial, Canon 1240 
prescribes that the priest who is to bury the deceased shall con- 
sult his Ordinary if time permits. When time does not permit 
such consultation, the priest must decide, and he should not re- 
fuse ecclesiastical burial unless it is certain that the deceased is 
not entitled to it by law. ‘‘If the case remains doubtful, ecclesi- 
astical burial shall be granted but in such manner that scandal is 
avoided’ (Canon 1240). The Holy Office was asked whether an 
excommunicated person who was a public and notorious sinner, 
and who was either dead or unconscious when the priest arrives, 
may be given ecclesiastical burial when the relations or friends 
who called the priest assert that the deceased wanted the priest, 
or that he gave signs of repentance by kissing the crucifix or by 
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other manifestations of devotion. The Sacred Congregation 
answered that ecclesiastical burial may be given to him, 
but that ecclesiastical pomp and solemnity must be avoided 
at the funeral. If extraordinary circumstances arise in any 
case, the pastor shall consult the Ordinary and follow his orders 
(September 19, 1887, quoted by Rossi, ‘‘La Sepultura Ecclesias- 
tica,’’ n.73, p.139). It is evidently the mind of the Church not 
to deny ecclesiastical burial to erring members of the Church 
provided that before death they give signs of repentance. Ob- 
viously, herein the Church follows the example of Christ on the 
Cross, who pardoned the criminal crucified alongside of Him and 
assured him of Paradise. For the avoidance of scandal, it will 
be necessary at times to make public the conversion of a person 
in the last moments of his life. 

There is a controversy among the commentators on the Code 
whether Canon 2339 punishes with the censures mentioned those 
who force ecclesiastical burial or freely give such burial to any of 
the persons enumerated in Canon 1240, or whether the censures 
are inflicted for the forbidden burial of the persons only mentioned 
in Canon 2339. Infidels, apostates from the faith, heretics, 
schismatics, excommunicated and interdicted persons are spoken 
of in Canon 2339. Canon 1240 adds to this list of persons for- 
bidden ecclesiastical burial suicides, persons killed in a duel, 
persons who ordered the cremation of their bodies, and all public 
and manifest sinners. It seems to be more in harmony with the 
rules of penal law to restrict censures in reference to their extent, 
whenever doubt arises. There would be no purpose to the enu- 
meration of forbidden burials in Canon 2339, if all those mentioned 
in Canon 1240 were meant. 


Obduracy in Censures 

If a person with obstinate mind remains under the censure of 
excommunication for one year, he is suspected of heresy. 

If a cleric remains under censure of suspension for half a year, 
he shall be gravely admonished; if he does not abandon his ob- 
stinacy after the lapse of a month from such admonition, he 
shall be deprived of any benefices or offices that he may possess 
(Canon 2340). 

Censures are not punishments pure and simple, but also de- 
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privations of spiritual blessings that come to the members of the 
Church through the medium of the Church. The realization of 
the loss of the great spiritual benefits should move the offender to 
sorrow and amendment. Canon 2248, § 2, states that absolution 
from censures must be granted as soon as the guilty person gives 
signs of true repentance and amendment. If necessary (e.g., 
for the sake of removal of scandal or for atonement), other pen- 
alties and penances may be imposed. 

A person who deliberately stays in excommunication for a year 
shows a lack of faith and utter disrespect towards the spiritual 
authority of the Church. In virtue of Canon 2340, he incurs the 
penalty of Canon 2315 against persons suspected for heresy. 

A cleric who has incurred the censure of suspension and does 
not amend within six months is to be admonished by his Ordinary. 
If he does not within one month heed the admonition and do 
what the Church demands of him, he is to be deprived of any 
benefice or office he holds in the Church. 











Parish School Administration 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


School Equipment and Supplies 


Every workman should have proper tools for the performance 
of his task. The teacher in a school cannot do an acceptable piece 
of work unless the school has standard equipment and adequate 
supplies. 

The element of endurance usually distinguishes equipment 
from supplies. Supplies are those items which are consumed in 
use. Under the head of equipment we classify those articles which 
last for a period of years. Equipment is of two kinds: fixed 
equipment, such as electric fixtures, fire protection equipment, 
sanitary, heating and ventilation fixtures, desks, blackboards, and 
the like; and movable equipment, including chairs, office furni- 
ture and equipment, educational furniture, and educational equip- 
ment, such as patterns, maps, victrolas, duplicating machines and 
books (Reavis). 

School supplies lend themselves to a loose classification, some- 
what as follows: 

(1) Janitor’s Supplies.—These include cleaning implements and 
materials, repair materials and tools, thermometers and electric 
bulbs, and other material that is commonly used or administered 
by the janitor. We may include fuel for the school under this 
heading. 

(2) Blank Forms and Office Supplies.—These include the vari- 
ous blank forms used by principal, teachers and janitor, and the 
general office supplies that are commonly found on the desk of an 
executive. 

(3) Instructional Supplies—These include chalk and erasers, 
penholders and pens, pencils and paper of all kinds, ink and 
blotters, and similar material consumed in office work or class- 
room instruction. 

(4) Textbooks and Supplemental Books.—These include the 
textbooks for pupils, the desk books for teachers, and the supple- 
mental books in school subjects. 
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(5) Special Supplies.—These include the supplies necessary for 
the presentation of special subjects. Under this head we include 
special primary material, physical education material, and visual 
aids of all kinds. 

(6) Health-Work Supplies.—These include the first aid cabinet, 
medical supplies for the doctor and the nurse and a health-record 
file. 

The modern classroom rejoices in the possession of much equip- 
ment and a rich assortment of supplies that were not found in the 
standard classroom of a generation ago. Experience has proved 
these items essential to the performance of efficient work. The 
test of further use may take away from some items the vogue that 
they enjoy to-day. Future research in instructional procedure 
may result in modification of present textbooks, and will likely 
restrict the use of workbooks and some other accessory material. 
The wisdom of school administrators may find that the growing 
complexity of instructional materials hinders rather than helps 
efficient teaching. We do not essay the réle of a prophet, but it 
does seem that the commercial initiative of enterprising manu- 
facturers and supply houses has oversold the schools of to-day. 
Much of the modern is good, and will remain with us. The mod- 
ern school has definitely passed the bench-and-book stage. 

Many problems of the principal in the school of to-day center 
around the administration of equipment and supplies. Every 
added piece of equipment and every new supply item enters the 
school by way of the principal’s office. The Sister principal of 
to-day has a much larger task than her predecessor of a genera- 
tion ago. Greater responsibilities attach to the office; greater 
wisdom and skill are needed to discharge these responsibilities. 

In general, the principal is seldom responsible for the original 
equipment of a school. The Sister principal who comes to a new 
school or succeeds to office in an old school, usually finds the build- 
ing equipped on taking charge. In the case of a new parish 
school the pastor, in consultation with the architect or with the 
diocesan superintendent, has selected and installed the equip- 
ment, fixed and movable, that is deemed necessary. The initial 
expense is great, and even necessary replacements will have to be 
made gradually. If egregious errors have occurred in the selec- 
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tion or installation of equipment (especially errors creating haz- 
ard to health or safety), the Sister principal will note her findings 
and make consequent recommendations to the pastor. 

In the cult of economy, false economy, inferior fixtures some- 
times find a place in an excellent building. Every teacher notes 
quickly the quality of the blackboards. Where these are of in- 
ferior material, the teacher sadly realizes that she will be ham- 
pered in her work. Installations of inferior material are usually 
intended as temporary, but pressure on the parish exchequer often 
allows them to become permanent. The blackboard is given 
merely as anexample. Not infrequently the false economy wave 
results in the installation of inferior sanitary, heating and ventila- 
ting fixtures. These matters are out of the domain of the Sister 
principal unless there is hazard to health or safety. It is re- 
grettable that inferior equipment is ever allowed to impair the 
efficiency of a splendid building and give it a shoddy or second- 
rate appearance. 

The Sister principal may find the movable equipment below 
standard in quantity and in quality. Every child should have a 
desk or a suitable chair and all prescribed textbooks. The office 
of the principal should be equipped with an office desk, a suffi- 
cient supply of chairs, adequate record-filing equipment, and req- 
uisite shelving and cupboard space. If there is no storage room 
to care for textbooks and other supplies, the principal’s office is 
drafted into service. The Sister principal knows that she in- 
creases her efficiency by keeping resolutely free of book distri- 
bution and other physical tasks that can be readily delegated. 
She may be forced to surrender her office to serve a variety of 
functions for which it was not originally intended, but for which 
no other provision is made. 

The school doctor and the school nurse may have no other room 
available for their ministrations to the pupils. The principal’s 
office is then preémpted for many hours every week; first-aid 
cabinets, health record files, and medical supplies clutter up the 
office in perpetuity; and, to cap the climax, the Sister principal 
is forced to serve as first clerical assistant to the doctor and the 
nurse. Do we then advocate the abolition of school medical and 
nursing service? Far from it. We welcome the doctors and the 
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nurses; they are the great exponents of the iirst school objective, 
health. We do maintain, however, that the well-constructed 
school building should emancipate the principal from functions 
foreign to her main task and give her an office sacred to the cause 
of administration. Good school planning will set aside suffi- 
cient space for the doctor and the nurse. 

Good administration requires that there be reasonable fixity of 
permanent equipment. Frequent readjustments impair the 
equipment and mar the building. Permanent hangers for maps 
and pictures are placed in position; any movement of these may 
require the driving of nails and the marring of the woodwork, the 
plaster, or the paint. Teachers often resent restrictions in a 
matter of this kind, but the principal gently insists that no dam- 
age be done in the care, repair and handling of fixed equipment. 
The teacher may manipulate or adjust movable equipment in 
accord with the principles of efficient instruction and hygiene. 
Primary teachers often prefer movable desks or chairs to fixed 
desks, because the mobile equipment promotes good teaching 
procedure. 

The item of cost restricts rapid replacement of old, worn, or 
antiquated equipment. The Sister principal knows the need of 
avoiding expense, and will proceed slowly. She may prepare a 
report at the end of the year and present proposed replacements to 
the pastor in the order of their importance. A conservative 
statement sometimes works wonders. We have seen veteran 
pastors, who had resented every suggestion of change for years, 
won over by the persistent tactful reports of a principal who had 
proved herself a good administrator. Step by step improve- 
ments were made in the equipment, and in the course of a few 
years the school reached a high standard. The pastor authorized 
expenditures that surprised even himself. Every principal does 
well to study the local situation, determine the equipment most 
needed, and advise its installation. Her recommendations will 
receive the respectful attention of the pastor when he knows that 
they are based on an objective study of conditions. Many parish 
schools lack an adequate supply of wall maps; others could im- 
prove teaching procedure through the purchase of a mimeograph 
or a ditto machine; perhaps some do not have desks enough for a 
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steadily growing enrollment. Every principal will study the 
needs of her school and determine the point of beginning in a 
program of improvement. 

The administrative head of the school keeps abreast of modern 
developments in school equipment. Many improvements have 
been made recently in desks and other seating equipment. Cata- 
logues describe modern seating that permits adjustment to the 
needs of children with withered limbs, curved spines, or other 
postural defects. The teaching Sister with truly maternal care 
and solicitude will bend every effort to make a crippled child 
comfortable in school, while fellow-pupils will devise expedients 
to lessen his discomfort; but to-day the expenditure of a few dol- 
lars provides a special chair that gives the cripple a high degree of 
comfort during long hours in schoo]. A well-to-do parishioner 
may be pleased to purchase this special chair for the school in case 
of need. 

The school principal assumes responsibility for the care of 
equipment used by teachers and pupils. This is the general 
practice as recorded in the Seventh Yearbook, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. This study found that 17 of 25 cities 
of more than 100,000 population place the principal in charge of 
building, ground, and equipment. The Sister principal instructs 
her teachers to care for school equipment and to inspect it fre- 
quently. The Christian teacher quickly represses in pupils any 
tendency to deface or mar equipment through perversity or care- 
less use. It is in strict accord with the character-building func- 
tion of the school to teach the pupil to respect and conserve public 
and private property. The principal moves discreetly. Punish- 
ing a child for damage to property may bring an angry reaction 
from parents; it is assumed, writes Reavis, that equipment is in the 
school for the use of children, and, since children are not as re- 
sponsible as adults, that the equipment may be damaged to an 
appreciable extent through use. Arbitrary practice in the past 
has held children equally responsible with adults for the integrity 
of school equipment. 

Should the parent be pressed to pay damages for the irrespon- 
sible act of his child? If the injury to equipment was accidental, 
it does not seem just to demand compensation; if the injury re- 
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sulted from malice or disobedience, the parent may be pressed for 
payment of damage. This is a problem that the parish school 
principal will refer to the pastor. The average pastor will look 
upon the breaking of a window, unless malicious, as merely an- 
other item of current expense. 

The proper care of equipment is not the principal’s only re- 
sponsibility in this field. The good administrator will see to it 
that equipment is properly used. Perverse janitors will neglect 
perfect vacuum equipment, and persist in the use of the dust- 
raising, germ-spreading broom. It is easy for him to master the 
operation of the vacuum and avoid a practice that is harmful to 
pupil health. A word to the pastor who installed the vacuum at 
great cost will bring quick results. The principal insists that 
teachers adjust the shades properly in their classrooms, and that 
they employ effectively all school equipment, especially that 
which promotes efficiency of instruction. Visual materials, sand 
tables, relief maps, and similar teaching equipment may be neg- 
lected by indifferent teachers who follow the line of least resist- 
ance. The head teacher of the school has authority to insist upon 
the use of materialofthistype. It is not installed unless the proper 
presentation of the course of study calls for its use. The pas- 
tor who purchases teaching aids on advice of the principal wishes 
to see them used.’ On one occasion a pastor bemoaned to us that 
he had spent $90 on the purchase of a globe under advice of the 
principal, and found later that it was never used in the presen- 
tation of a lesson. Another pastor, of a downtown parish in 
Toledo, tells us that he has saved money on equipment and im- 
proved the teaching of geography by setting aside a vacant room 
as a special geography classroom. In this classroom a teacher 
of geography has a full complement of maps and globes and mod- 
ern visual aids for the teaching of her subject. The classes of the 
school come to her in turn throughout the day. 

Shall we call textbooks equipment or supplies? Authorities 
do not agree, but it makes little difference. The problems of the 
principal and her teachers remain the same under either designa- 
tion. Little attention need here be given the question of selec- 
tion of textbooks. The principal may have an adopted list of 
books and merely determines the number needed, or she may have 
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an approved list from which the selections are usually made by the 
community supervisor. The supervisors or principals, or both, 
act as committees in recommendations and listings of new text- 
books from time to time. At times the superintendent of parish 
schools, in consultation with the supervisors, makes out the 
adopted or the approved list. Under any one of these plans the 
recommendations of teachers are given attentive consideration. 
The voting of teachers in the selection of textbooks is a procedure 
of doubtful validity; written estimates based on objective data 
merit attention. In many dioceses no adoption or listing is final 
until approved by the diocesan school board. 

The parish school principal devotes her attention to having 
every child supplied with the needed textbooks. In her super- 
vision of instruction she sees that the teacher employs the text- 
book effectively and that the child properly uses and cares for the 
book. Her solicitude extends also to the selection, the use and 
the care of library books and work materials, maps and globes. 
Diocesan regulations do not usually place restrictions on the 
purchase of supplementary materials. Many parish schools, in 
mining and industrial districts and rural areas, are hard pressed 
for funds and can afford very little in the way of accessory helps 
to teachers and pupils. Instructional procedure is based in great 
measure on the specified textbooks. Many schools are unable 
to furnish these books free to the pupils, and many pupils cannot 
purchase all of the prescribed books. There is no fund available 
to place a full complement of textbooks in the hands of 
every pupil. 

Under such conditions the question of the purchase of supple- 
mentary material does not arise. If the school has a library, it is 
but a random collection of books not needed or used in the homes 
from which they came. They form but a poor school library, 
little suited to the age and capacity of the pupils. Wall maps 
are scarce, perhaps a political map or two, of which the best that 
can be said is that they are better than no maps at all. The 
only globe the school possesses is a two-inch miniature, likely 
donated by a child who found it in his Christmas stocking. Even 
that may serve a purpose in the hands of a skillful teacher. 

This typical mining district or rural school can purchase no 
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workbook—a modern supplementary aid that threatens in places 
to supplant the textbook. The teacher has few desk books, and 
relies almost exclusively upon her textbooks. We do not depre- 
cate the value of desk books and reference books, if and when 
they are used. Perhaps there is much truth in the old proverb 
that warned us to beware of the man of one book. 

These schools labor under severe handicaps according to mod- 
ern standards. The ingenuity of their teachers atones in large 
part for deficiencies in equipment. The administration of stand- 
ardized tests to these pupils has revealed that they are below the 
median in achievement only in literature. This is as expected; 
the theoretic study of literature in a textbook does not give them 
that detailed familiarity with the field that is assumed by the 
makers of the test. The lack of a school library is a real handi- 
cap. In other subjects their scores are equal to or above the 
average of achievement. There is definite evidence that the lack 
of workbooks or supplementary materials has not hurt their 
achievement in arithmetic, geography and history. 

This is not an attempt to rule supplementary aids out of court. 
Let it be a plea for their effective use. In the average elementary 
school a large part of the principal’s work is the judicious selection 
of supplementary material and the guidance of her teachers in its 
use. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


How Does Satan ‘‘Leave Hell’’? 


L’Ami du Clergé of June 3, in an answer to an inquirer, examines the 
difficult question of Satan and other evil spirits who are said to “leave 
hell” in order to tempt and injure man. The expression, ‘‘leave hell,”’ 
seems to take it for granted that the fallen spirits are localized in the 
same way as material beings are localized in some material place. Be- 
yond the fact of its existence, we know next to nothing about hell, and 
the Church has defined very little. Leaving on one side the human soul 
separated from the body or the reprobate after the resurrection, we know 
that evil spirits are confined and, as it were, imprisoned in “‘fire’”—a 
fire the nature of which is also utterly beyond definition. To this fire, 
however, they are not merely tied externally, so to speak, as a dog is 
tied with a chain, but even intrinsically, in the sense that this fire is given 
by divine justice the power of confining and hampering the activities 
of these spirits, though these activities are of a purely spiritual order. 
To tempt man, or to exert his influence in any way in this human world 
of ours, there is no need for Satan being allowed ‘‘to come out of hell’’—it 
is enough that he should be permitted to exercise his powers in the world, 
since space and distance are non-existent where a spiritual being is con- 
cerned. 

That God allows Satan and his satellites to ‘‘wander through the 
world,” where they seek to encompass ‘‘the ruin of souls,”’ is a fact that 
is too often and too clearly stated in our Holy Books, and too much 
taken for granted in the blessings, consecrations and exorcisms of the 
Church, to admit of the least shadow of doubt. But why God allows 
such liberty to beings so utterly and irremediably steeped in evil is 
part of the general problem of the government of the world by God’s 
Providence. It is certain that the spirits of darkness seek only to hurt 
and to destroy, but such is God’s omnipotence that, in conjunction with 
infinite wisdom, it is able to make even the evil intents of the wicked one 
serve the general good. In any case, we have no occasion to take scandal 
from this strange and indeed terrifying phenomenon, for if Satan’s 
power is great, that of the good Angels is greater still. 


‘‘Wise as Serpents and Simple as Doves’’ 


This seemingly strange exhortation of the Master is one of a number of 
instructions given by Him to the Twelve for their guidance in the apos- 
tolic ministry. They are, of course, of universal application, and here, 
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as with so many other sayings of Our Lord, we must remember the warn- 
ing: ‘‘What I say to you, I say to all” (Mark, xiii. 37). The text is 
often rendered thus: ‘Be ye wise as serpents, yet simple as doves,”’ 
but the original Greek is not susceptible of such an interpretation, even 
though a good deal of latitude may be allowed to preachers. Our Lord, 
here as on so many other occasions, speaks of course as a man of the 
period and makes His own the notion then generally held, according to 
which prudence is the outstanding property of the serpent, whilst, ac- 
cording to the ancients, the dove is the only animal without bile, and 
hence one of a uniformly gentle disposition. On the serpent, the first 
page of the Bible passes a very striking judgment when it describes it as 
the most “‘subtle’’ (callidissimus), that is, of all animals the most cun- 
ning. Our Lord’s exhortation to prudence or circumspection is one of a 
series which in all have for their theme boldness and even daring, 
qualities not usually associated with the dove. The word ‘‘prudent,” in 
St. Matthew, almost uniformly signifies watchfulness. We must not 
allow ourselves to be taken by surprise. Watchfulness is precisely an 
outstanding characteristic of the serpent: it is always on the alert, its 
head shoots up at the slightest sound. So should the disciples be ever 
watchful, but though on occasion they may seek safety in flight, as a 
rule they must not be afraid to meet the enemy, whom they can the more 
readily overcome as they have not suffered themselves to be taken un- 
awares. 

“Simple as doves.’”’ The Greek word axépawn, whether it is derived 
from xepdvvvur (to mix) or from xepaitw (to destroy), signifies essentially 
something pure, whole, unadulterated, innocent. If we would meet 
our enemies without fear, especially such enemies as were at one 
time our friends, we must feel within ourselves the strength born of the 
knowledge that we have nothing with which to reproach ourselves. 
In the mind of St. Paul, to be ‘‘blameless and sincere . . . without re- 
proach, in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation” (Phil., ii. 15), 
is the ideal picture of a Christian. His words are strongly reminiscent 
of those of Our Lord. His exhortation, then, is not one to cunning palli- 
ated by the semblance of gentleness, but to watchfulness and to courage 
based on the perfect purity and limpidity of the Christian’s mind. 

Such integrity of mind banishes all fear—hence also, such prudence 
or caution as would be equivalent to cunning or secretiveness (cfr. a 
paper by P. Doncceur, in La Vie Spirituelle, June 1, 1937). 


A Belgian Campaign against Immorality in Factories, Shops, 
etc. 

In the course of last year France was the victim of a wave of strikes 
in every part of its territory. But a calm examination of the claims of 
the strikers could hardly fail to call forth a good deal of sympathy with 
them, for their demands were, in large part, no more than for simple, 
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elementary justice. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that they were 
in harmony with the program outlined in the Encyclicals Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno. In the course of the opening months of the 
present year, Belgium has been the theatre of manifestations both loud 
and magnificent organized by the Belgian J. O. C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique) with the object of rousing not only Catholic opinion, but 
public opinion as such, to the terrible moral dangers to which the youth- 
ful workers of both sexes are exposed in factories, mines, shops, offices, 
etc. Sixty meetings were held in various towns, and these were attended 
by over 200,000 persons. La Vie Intellectuelle of June 10 prints the text 
of an address delivered on the occasion of these meetings by a young 
working woman whose name, however, is not given. Her words are the 
more impressive as she speaks with great moderation and indulges neither 
in heroics nor in vague generalities. She declares that she speaks, not 
in her own personal name, but in the name of 80,000 Belgian “‘Jocists’’ 
and in the name of the 600,000 youthful workers of both sexes in that 
country. In their name she “utters the bitter complaint of the young 
workers obliged to work in order to live but doomed to perish morally 
whilst earning their living. Hence she pleads for the concurrence of all 
concerned with a view to altering such lamentable conditions.’’ The 
speaker then goes on to substantiate her complaints by quoting a few 
facts out of the list of eight to nine hundred collected by the society. 
These make sad reading. The speaker enumerates some of the causes 
of the moral downfall of so many workers: these are the promiscuity 
amid which work is carried on, the absence of discipline and surveillance, 
the lack of suitable or sufficiently numerous dressing or changing rooms 
in those establishments where the workers change their ordinary attire for 
working clothes, and the inadequate or unsuitable sanitation—in fact, 
what a reporter on the London B. B.C. described as inadequate plumb- 
ing. Verb. sap! However, these are but material causes, and for that 
very reason they are most easily dealt with. The moral causes—namely, 
foul talk, immoral insinuations and direct provocations, the daily and 
hourly contact with corrupt men and women—these are much less easily 
remedied. The speaker addresses a moving appeal to the authorities of 
Church and State, begging them to lend help to the efforts of the Jocist 
association towards a better valuation of the human and Christian dig- 
nity of the young workers of both sexes, and for such legislation as will 
protect and defend their most sacred possessions—conscience, virtue and 
honor. 


St. Agnes Secundo 


Until this present year the Roman Calendar used to have a feast in 
honor of St. Agnes, the illustrious Martyr and Protectress of Rome, 
under the title of ‘“‘“Sanctze Agnetis secundo”’ (i.e., for the second time). 
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It has been thought that this lovely feast of most venerable antiquity 
was a survival of an Octave but, as Cardinal Schuster says, ‘‘there can 
be no doubt that this is a mistake and that the feast of January 28 is the 
proper birthday of the Saint.” The old Sacramentaries are quite clear 
on the point; they give to the feast of January 28 the title, Sanctz 
Agnz de nativitate, to distinguish it from that de passione sua. Guéranger 
still says that the feast commemorates an apparition of the Saint to 
her parents as they prayed at her tomb one night, eight days after her 
martydom. The fact is that, whereas on January 21 her birth to the life 
of heaven was celebrated, on January 28 it was her natural birth that 
was honored by the Roman Church, and this from the first years of the 
fourth century until well into the seventh. The Gregorian and Gelasian 
Sacramentaries always speak of a double naiale, namely, one styled de 
passione and the other de nativitate. The ancient Roman Martyrology, 
embodied in the martyrologium Hieronymianum (which underwent a 
revision at the beginning of the fifth century), speaks of a natale genuinum 
of St. Agnes, the date of which was January 27, not 28. It may seem 
strange to find two feasts of the same Saint in such close conjunction, 
more especially to find a birthday observed with so much solemnity. On 
the other hand, the ancient Romans did keep these anniversaries with 
great solemnity, so that it is not surprising that Christian Rome should 
have acted in like manner where her most illustrious Martyr and protec- 
tress was concerned. Some time ago the custom of observing one’s own 
particular birthday liturgically was discusséd in this section of the 
REVIEW, but this was essentially a purely personal and private affair. 
It is certain that the celebration of any Saint’s birthday, apart from that 
of St. John the Baptist and Our Lady (and, of course, the greatest birth- 
day of all, Christmas Day), would be at variance with the discipline 
which has obtained in the Church for many centuries. From at least 
the middle of the eighth century, St. Agnes’ natural birthday had ceased 
to be observed by the Roman Church, and thus by degrees the true 
meaning of this second feast got lost, so that the day came to be styled 
simply Natale Sanctez Agnzx Secundo. 

In this matter a doubt may present itself to the mind which it is use- 
ful to resolve. It might be objected that there is a certain incongruity 
in celebrating the birthday of any of God’s servants, apart from that 
of Our Lady (who was conceived without sin) and that of John the Bap- 
tist (who was sanctified in his mother’s womb). The difficulty vanishes 
if it is borne in mind that, when we celebrate the feast, the death or 
the translation of any Saint, it is not so much those incidents themselves 
that are the object of our homage as the person of the Saint. The 
day on which Agnes was born into this world was well worth remem- 
bering, even in the public liturgy of the city on which that glorious child 
was destined to shed so much luster. Her birth—or for that matter, 
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the birth of any of God’s children—was a truly happy event, the 
beginning of a career planned by Providence and destined to be 
crowned with a Martyr’s death. It is probable that St. Agnes was 
the first Saint to be publicly honored in her native city, that this 
cultus began at once after her death, and that at that early period the 
cultus was not yet completely stripped of the customs and observances 
of the society in which it was being established. Now, it was custom then 
to recall the memory of the dead, not on the day of their death, but on 
their birthday. This proves the extreme antiquity of the liturgical 
homage paid by the Roman Church to one of her brightest ornaments. 
For further details I must refer the reader to a lengthy article in French 
in the double number of Gregorianum of July, which includes fascicles 
II and III of that Review. 


Cardinal Bellarmine and the Divine Office 


The same number of Gregorianum also gives the Latin text of a Preface 
which Newman wrote for a French translation of his “University Ser- 
mons,’’ as well as a most fascinating paper (in French) on Cardinal Bel- 
larmine’s zeal for the beauty of the divine worship. Though he spent 
but three short years in his See of Capua, he brought about a great im- 
provement in the celebration of the Divine Offices. It is inspiring to 
find so busy a man not only attending Matins and Lauds every morning 
and Vespers in the evening, in choir, but reciting the whole of his Office 
privately though he had obviously fulfilled the obligation by being pres- 
ent in his stall. The real humanity of the great Saint and controversalist 
appears again and again. He loved music, both Gregorian and poly- 
phonic. One of his first acts at Capua was to buy a clavichord for the 
delectation of his household—possibly for his own too. It was soon sold, 
for the poor were deemed to have a far better claim to the money. He 
was anxious for his seminarians to learn the art of singing, and at least 
on one occasion he personally conducted the examinations in this 
branch of clerical training. Three hundred years before the Decree of 
Pius XI, he advocated the use of a special plate for Holy Communion, 
to be held by the communicant. 


Brevities 


The Revue Thomiste has recently undergone important alterations 
which mean a very considerable improvement in what already was an 
excellent quarterly. The material get-up is vastly improved, and though 
the general character of the Review remains the same, the articles seem 
to be of an even higlier order, though admittedly they are not all of them 
easy reading. In the May-June issue we are given a searching analysis 
of sufficient and efficacious grace. J. Maritain contributes a character- 
istic paper on action and contemplation. A new feature, and one that 
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promises to be of wide interest and usefulness, is the Notes Doctrinales, 
in which will be examined and explained certain points of Thomistic 
teaching with which some of the readers may be unfamiliar. Thus, in 
the present issue we find a paper on the object and the act of faith and on 
the influence of charity on knowledge by faith. 

La Vie Intellectuelle of July 10, in the course of some reflections (of a 
very melancholy character), gives a few particulars on the death and 
funeral of Abbot Schachleiter, who acquired an unenviable notoriety 
some few years ago as a warm supporter of Nazism. At one time the 
Nazi authorities hoped for no less than to compel their great opponent, 
Cardinal Faulhaber, to resign, whereupon his place in the See of Munich 
was to be taken by the deluded monk! Instead of this promotion the 
unhappy man was suspended. After the lapse of a year or so the sen- 
tence was raised in view of certain symptoms of recantation, and even 
more so by reason of the Abbot’s great age. When he died, Hitler de- 
creed a national funeral for his dupe, but at this no priest assisted. In- 
stead, a flood of Nazi oratory swept over the coffin, and in the end the 
poor Abbot was buried by the side of one of the men who took part 
with Hitler in the coup of November 9. 

Verbum Domini of July and August has an interesting and exhaustive 
study of St. Luke’s account of the Visitation which throws a flood of 
light on the whole theology of Our Lady. 

Stimmen der Zeit (August number) has a sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive account of the late G. K. Chesterton, but the most useful paper in 
the issue is one by Fr. Schmidt, S.J., on the superstition of mascots, 
talismans, etc. Here a strange light is thrown on the credulity (or by 
whatever name such superstition may be described) of many people, 
some of them in high places, who would scoff at the objects blessed and 
indulgenced by the Catholic Church, but who put unlimited trust in a 
scarab or any futility of the same kind. 

Civilta Cattolica of August 7 pays a glowing tribute to that prince of 
Scripturists, Cornelius a Lapide, the third centenary of whose death oc- 
curred in March of this year. 

I must at least draw attention to a paper in the Clergy Review of 
August. ‘What the Chauffeur Said,’’ by Fr. Martindale, is of poignant 
interest. In four pages that most apostolic Jesuit throws a flood of light 
on the agonizing fact that there are whole classes of Catholics—many of 
them mere youths—for whom it is practically impossible to go either to 
Mass or the Sacraments. In two London streets in which there are 
twenty-two major clubs or hotels, he finds some thirty Catholics on the 
staff of each (total 660): ‘The Secretaries were uniformly kind. They 
said: ‘We make a point of allowing them time off in the evening to go 
to church on a Sunday....’ I said: ‘Mass a.m. is what matters, and 
the Sacraments.’ ‘Oh! I’m afraid the morning is quite impossible.’ 
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Similar conditions must be multiplied almost indefinitely. What are 
we doing? What can be done?” Fr. Martindale says that “‘it is surely 
clear that we ought to do something new, even to ‘preserve,’ let alone to 
‘extend.’’’ And he adds (may he find many imitators!): “I regularly 
hear the confessions of all the Catholics in a club I belong to, and foresee 
being able to do so in two others—perhaps six. . .—-but can I ever give 
them Holy Communion? Not at present. Can they go to find it? No.’ 
Perhaps many a priest is content to go to a club or hotel just for food 
and drink or a smoke, and gives but little thought to the awful fact that 
he is being served, perhaps, by men who are fast losing their faith from 
sheer force of circumstances. Given real zeal and a dose of discretion, we 
might surely leave behind us more than a banal tip, for these men have 
souls to save and we are ordained to be their saviours. 























Answers to Questions 
Catholic Priest Assisting at a Protestant Funeral 


Question: Is a priest ever permitted to assist at the funeral of a 
non-Catholic at which a Protestant minister officiates? If so, under 
what conditions? PASTOR. 


Answer: We have some interesting newspaper clippings 
concerning the point spoken of by our correspondent. One 
speaks of a Solemn High Requiem Mass celebrated in a Catholic 
Cathedral for a Jew; another says that a Presbyterian pastor 
and a Catholic priest will officiate at the funeral of a Protestant 
and Mason, in a Methodist church. What next? Religious 
tolerance is good when it means non-interference with the re- 
ligious practices of others who differ from us and the practice of 
Christian charity towards all irrespective of their religious con- 
victions. However, it is not tolerance but heretical error to say 
in words or in deeds that all religions are equally good, and that 
there is no harm in joining in the religious rites and ceremonies of 
other Christian denominations. The Catholic Church is not 
passing judgment on the individual persons belonging to non- 
Catholic denominations. It is a well-known fact that many of 
them are far better Christians than many a Catholic. The 
Church, however, does declare, and most emphatically so, that 
Christ founded one Church only, and that this one is the Catholic 
Church. 

Circumstances will arise in which Catholics are expected to be 
present at some of the religious rites of non-Catholics, and the 
Code of Canon Law makes provision for such cases. Canon 1258 
reads: “It is unlawful for the faithful to assist in any active 
manner, or to take part in the sacred services of non-Catholics. 
At funerals of non-Catholics, at their marriages, and similar 
solemnities, provided there is no danger to the faith (of the Catho- 
lics assisting) or scandal, passive or merely material presence 
on account of a civil office or for the purpose of showing respect 
to a person may be tolerated for a grave reason, which in doubt- 
ful cases must be approved by the bishop.’’ Stress is laid on 
active and passive assistance. Active participation is equivalent 
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to a profession of belief in the religion in the services of which one 
takes an active part. That is why Canon 1258 says that active 
participation in any manner is never permissible. The Code 
speaks of the faithful generally, and does not specially mention 
the clergy. The priest has the same right as the rest of the faith- 
ful unless a special rule is made for him in Canon Law because of 
his clerical rank. In the matter of passive assistance there are 
no special rules for priests. They may, therefore, do the same 
as is permitted to the faithful generally. Because of their posi- 
tion in the Church, they are in duty bound to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of active participation in the religious rites of non- 
Catholic denominations. They are bound more strictly than 
Catholic lay persons to avoid giving scandal to the Catholic 
people. Wherefore, they may not recite prayers either from the 
Catholic or the Protestant ritual at a funeral, but may merely 
stand by like the rest of the mourners who are there to show their 
respect to the memory of the deceased and their sympathy to- 
wards the bereaved family. 


Dancing and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Church Halls 


Question: Will you please give the reason for the differences of prac- 
tice in the dioceses of the United States concerning dances arranged for 
by priests for the benefit of the parish? Supposing that the Ordinary 
permits pastors to conduct this form of entertainment, is there any gen- 
eral regulation of the Church forbidding the sale of alcoholic beverages 
at such dances? PASTOR. 


Answer: It was not the Holy See in the first place that ob- 
jected to conducting dances for the benefit of religious works. 
That objection came from the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(n. 290). The Decree of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation 
of March 31, 1916 (Acta Ap. Sedis, VIII, 147), merely enforces 
the law of the Baltimore Council. The Sacred Congregation 
remarks that in human affairs often the best laws and regulations 
are in the course of time neglected, and that with us dances for 
church purposes had become quite common. The Holy See does 
not wish the priests to have anything to do with dances for re- 
ligion or charity, and if lay people of their own accord conduct 
dances the priest is forbidden to be present at them. The pro- 
hibition about dances was repeated on December 10, 1917 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, X, 17), when it was stated that the arrangement of 
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dances by the priests is forbidden, even if they are held during 
the day or in the early evening, with or without banquets, and 
even in connection with picnics, and that the priests are not to 
promote or patronize them. 

It is now over twenty years since that last Decree was issued, 
and as yet there is no uniformity of practice on this point in the 
dioceses of the United States. In some dioceses the priest would 
be punished with suspension for allowing dances on church 
property; in others the diocesan statutes forbid dances, but 
permission can be obtained to have them; in still other places it 
is hardly known that a prohibition exists. Uniformity in this 
and other matters of discipline should be established. 

As to selling alcoholic beverages at dances and other enter- 
tainments conducted by parishes for the benefit of religion or 
charity, there is no general law of the Church covering this point. 
For the United States the same Plenary Council of Baltimore 
ruled that no alcoholic beverages of any kind, including beer and 
wine, should be dispensed at fairs, picnics, or any other enter- 
tainments conducted by the parishes. There is always the danger 
that some people in a large crowd will go to excess, and the Church 
will be blamed for fostering disorderly and unchristian conduct. 
Alcoholic beverages should be eliminated from entertainments 
conducted by churches, because it looks too much like making 
profits at all cost. While the drinks may be an inducement to 
certain people who would not come unless these beverages were 
sold there, their sale keeps others away who fear disorder from 
the sale of intoxicating beverages. Besides, in practically all 
our parish entertainments there are children and young people 
present who should not be exposed to the danger of witnessing 
disedifying scenes. It is no argument for selling intoxicants 
at parish affairs to say that people can get them elsewhere and 
come to our affairs intoxicated. Such persons can be disposed 
of in a hurry by the priest and the men on his committee, and in 
any case nobody can blame the Church for their scandalous con- 
duct. 


Difference between Sin and Offense in Canon Law 


Question: Is there any practical difference between peccatum and 
delictum, sin and offense, in the law of the Church? Are not all sins 
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which have been committed by some outward act (words or deeds) 
punishable when brought to the notice of the ecclesiastical Superior or 
the competent ecclesiastical tribunal? If so, the distinction between 
sin and offense is a useless theory and nothing more. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The distinction between sin and offense has its 
practical application in the law of the Church. There are many 
sins committed either against the natural law, the divine positive 
law, ecclesiastical law, and civil law which are not punishable 
by the public authority of the Church, even though they have 
been committed by outward acts and the commission of the sin 
can thus be proved against the sinner. On the other hand, one 
can be guilty of an offense and punishable according to law with- 
out having committed a sin in the violation of the law (e.g., if 
a person breaks the law by mistake, oversight, etc., but is not 
able to prove that he was blameless in the breaking of the law). 

Canon 2195 gives the definition of an offense: ‘In Canon 
Law the term ‘offense’ implies an external and morally imputable 
violation of a law to which at least an indeterminate canonical 
sanction is attached.”’ Ordinarily, the breaking of the law is not 
an offense unless it is done by a morally imputable action (1.e., 
by a sinful violation of the law), but, as we have said above, if a 
person actually breaks the law by external action contrary to 
the law, he may be held to the penalty of the law even though 
there was no moral guilt of any kind, unless he is able to prove 
that he was free from guilt (cfr. Canon 2200, §2). To constitute 
an offense, there is necessary, besides the breaking of the law, a 
penal sanction (1.e., a penalty pronounced by the law against the 
offender). The penalty may be either specific or general (1.e., 
prescribing that the offender be punished according to his guilt 
without determining the precise penalty). 

The old axiom of Canon Law that sinful actions against the 
law are not punishable unless the law decrees a penalty, still holds 
under the law of the Code, with the exception of the rule of 
Canon 2222,§1. In extraordinary cases of very grave violation 
of law or of scandal caused by the culprit, the ecclesiastical Su- 
perior may at once without previous threat of punishment chastize 
the offender with some just penalty, though the sin committed 
is not an offense properly so called (i.e., has no penalty provided 
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in law). But the same Canon states that outside these extraor- 
dinary cases a sin that is not a canonical offense cannot be punished 
unless the sinner has first been admonished and threatened with a 
penalty, and perseveres in the sin or again commits it. The ex- 
ception, if it can be called an exception to the rule, was known to 
the canonists of the former Canon Law. The public authority 
is responsible for the maintenance of law and order, and if any- 
one disturbs that order to the great detriment of public discipline 
and morality, the authority must demand public satisfaction. 
Likewise, the public authority has the duty to watch over the 
spiritual welfare of the subjects, and if anyone scandalizes them 
it must stop the one responsible for the scandal. The fact that 
the law does not provide a penalty cannot free a culprit from 
penalty whenever his transgression is unusually grave or causes 
scandal, for the public authority has in all cases and at all times 
the duty to enforce law and order. 


Is Bolshevism a Political Theory or a Heresy? 


Question: We priests are exhorted by the Holy Father and by our 
bishops to teach the people the errors of Bolshevism and the true idea 
of Christian democracy. What is the much talked about Bolshevism? 
Is it a political idea on the form of government, or is it a new religion, or 
both? PASTOR. 


Answer: It is impossible to give a complete idea of the Bolshe- 
vist movement in this department of the REview. Those who 
desire complete information can get it in most reliable form from 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.). Just what form of government 
the Bolshevists will eventually develop is impossible to guess. 
At present it is a terroristic dictatorship of a small group of men 
headed by Stalin. Religion, any form of it, is according to the 
Bolshevist leaders the cause of all the social and economic evils 
of the day. Religion is an invention of the bourgeois and the 
capitalists to keep the vast multitude of working men and women 
in subjection, servitude and poverty. Therefore, every true 
Bolshevist must do his share to bring about a world revolution 
against the three enemies of the common man, religion, capitalism 
and the bourgeoisie. According to the Bolshevists, religion is 
the expression, instrument and sustaining power of the incurably 
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bad economic and social order in the world, and must therefore 
be wiped out, no matter what means have to be adopted. This 
is Bolshevist teaching taken from their own books, not from what 
capitalists or friends of religion say about Bolshevists. 

Materialism as a philosophy of life is not new in the world. 
There have been at all times individuals and groups of men who 
contended that there is no God; that man lives on earth the short 
span of his life and then dissolves into the earth from which he 
sprang, and therefore he should get as much enjoyment as he can 
while he lives. What is new in the Bolshevist movement is the 
concerted effort of the leaders of a great and powerful country. 
A mighty antichrist “‘opposeth, and is lifted up above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped”’ (II Thess., ii. 4). The situa- 
tion is very grave, and the godless movement is surely spreading 
from one country to another. Even in Germany where Christi- 
anity seemed to be strong and active, the present group of dic- 
tators seem bent on concocting a new religion without Christ 
and without much of God in it; this is to be the “‘religion’’ of the 
nation. It is easy enough to find fault with church management 
and with churchmen, and so with capitalism or any other system; 
but mob leaders when in power make the most of the short- 
comings of their opponents to excite their followers to wild hatred. 
It behooves all worshipers of God to do their utmost to counteract 
the godless movement by a blameless life in their private activities 
as well as in their public lives, to propitiate God, and move Him 
to avert the threatening scourge from the world. 


Interval between Expiration of Temporary Vows and Final 
Vows.—Legacies Coming to a Religious after Profession 


Question: Will you please explain whether the profession of perpetual 
vows in Religious Congregations and Orders is invalid if, after the ex- 
piration of the temporary vows, the profession of perpetual vows is de- 
layed for some days, so that the Religious was without vows during 
those days? 

If a Religious, after having made vows, gets through last will of rela- 
tives or friends bequests of money or property, to whom does it belong 


and what is to be done with the money or goods bequeathed? 
RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: Canon 575, § 1, prescribes that at the expiration of 
the temporary vows the Religious make the perpetual profession, 
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or leave of his own accord (as he is free to do), or be dismissed if 
the Superior has just reasons to refuse to admit him to perpetual 
vows. As this Canon does not state that the perpetual profession 
would be invalid if some time elapses between the expiration of 
the temporary vows and the perpetual vows, nobody can assert 
that the profession is invalid unless the bond of subjection to the 
community has been broken by separation from the organization. 
However, commentators on the Code quite generally consider 
that it is not in harmony with Canon Law to leave any interval 
during which a Religious is without vows, and advise that the 
competent Superior make them renew the temporary vows until 
the day of the profession of the perpetual vows. 

Concerning money and other goods coming to a person in Re- 
ligious vows, one must distinguish between those who have simple 
vows (temporary or perpetual) and those who have solemn vows. 
While a person is under simple vows, either temporary or per- 
petual, he retains the right to own and acquire money and other 
goods. The community is entitled to nothing else than what 
the Religious acquires through work, or what is given to him 
because he is a Religious and the donor wants to benefit the com- 
munity. All legacies, personal donations, etc., become the prop- 
erty of the Religious, and are to be taken care of by the adminis- 
trator he appointed before profession. In Religious Orders and 
in some other communities which by the law of the Holy See follow 
the system of organizations with solemn vows, a candidate about 
to make solemn profession must dispose of all goods and prop- 
erty, and he is free to give it to whom he pleases, conditioned only 
on his actually making solemn profession. The right to dispose 
freely of all temporal goods which he has probably includes the 
right to dispose of things he may get by inheritance under the 
law, for that right he actually possesses now, though he does not 
yet have the goods themselves. In all other things of temporal 
value coming to the solemnly professed Religious, the Order suc- 
ceeds to his rights; in the case of Orders that cannot thus suc- 


ceed, the goods go to the Holy See (Canon 582). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 


Radio Address of His Holiness to the Eucharistic Congress 
Assembled at Lisieux 

The current issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis contains the 
touching Radio Address of the Holy Father on the occasion of the 
Dedication of the new Basilica of St. Thérése at Lisieux and 
the closing of the National Eucharistic Congress. The Holy 
Father appeals for a campaign of prayer, “‘which is all the more 
necessary because of the multiplicity of the miseries and dangers 
menacing our society. We should pray the Sovereign Master 
of heaven and of earth, of peoples and nations, to vouchsafe a 
little tranquillity to a troubled and distraught world, to all those 
peoples who are oppressed by the sadness of to-day and fear- 
ful for to-morrow: that all may return to right paths by the ac- 
ceptance of His divine sovereignty, by obedience to His holy laws, 
and by the practice of a more comprehensive justice and charity 
towards the disinherited, that is, towards the chief sufferers of 
our times. 

“Pray, dearly beloved sons, for all those who have charge of 
those living basilicas, your souls, and of all souls, that through 
their assiduous prayers, their enlightened zeal, their apostolic 
industry and labors, and the holy example of their lives, they 
may maintain and extend more and more in the world the Reign 
of Jesus Christ, and that day after day they may be able to ap- 
proach without fear, nay with confidence, the tribunal of God to 
render an account of their mission, that is, of your souls. 

‘Continue to pray also for Us, dearly beloved sons, that before 
and beyond all, at all costs, We may attain to full and perfect 
conformity with the beloved will of Our Divine King Jesus 
Christ, in that spirit of rich simplicity and spiritual childlikeness, 
in that filial abandon, which merited for your and Our dear St. 
Thérése of Lisieux to be so pleasing to the Heart of her Divine 
Spouse. 

‘“‘And now may there descend upon you, each and all, that 
blessing which is ever the desire of pious sons and faithful souls— 
the blessing of their Father, of that aged Father whom your 
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prayers have recalled for a new stage along the journey of life 
(for how long and how far, God alone knows), the blessing of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. May this blessing descend upon you, each 
and all, and upon every person and thing that is dear to you, and 
whereupon you would wish this blessing to fall’’ (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXIX, 325-327). 

Norms to Be Observed Regarding Oriental Clerics Sojourning 

Outside the Territory of Their Own Patriarchates 

“The Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church has received 
many recent reports that certain men, fraudulently exhibiting 
false documents and usurping the name and garb of Oriental 
priests, have been travelling through various regions, soliciting 
alms, collecting Mass stipends, and even seeking the faculty to 
celebrate the Divine Sacrifice. 

“To prevent these most grievous and sacrilegious frauds, the 
Sacred Congregation issues a most urgent request to the local 
Ordinaries for the observance of the norms which the Holy See 
has repeatedly laid down for the prevention of frauds and scandals 
of this kind. 

“The Ordinaries should recall and observe especially: the 
Decree “Qua sollerti’”” of December 23, 1929, regarding Oriental 
priests emigrating to America or Australia for the spiritual care 
of the faithful of their own Rite (A. A. S., XXII, 99); the Decree 
“Non raro accidit’”’ of January 2, 1930, concerning Oriental 
clerics who pay brief visits to these same countries for economic 
or moral reasons (A. A. S., XXII, 106); the Decree “‘Sepenu- 
mero” of January 7, 1930, regarding Oriental clerics collecting 
alms, money or Mass stipends outside Oriental dioceses (A. A. S., 
XXII, 108); the Decree of ‘“‘Quo facilior’’ of September 26, 1932, 
regarding Oriental clerics living outside their own Patriarchates 
(A. A. S., XXIV, 344). These Decrees prescribed, among other 
things, that no Oriental priest could be admitted to say Mass out- 
side his own Patriarchate unless he produced authentic and still 
valid commendatory letters from the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church (cfr. also Canon 804, § 1), and that no Latin 
Ordinary in his own territory could permit an Oriental cleric, of 
whatsoever order or dignity, to collect money or Mass stipends 
without an authenic and recent Rescript of the same Sacred 
Congregation (cfr. also Canon 622, § 4). 
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“If at any time, because of altogether extraordinary circum- 
stances, it should decide to permit the collection of money or 
Mass stipends, the Sacred Congregation itself will inform the 
local Ordinaries singly and expressly concerning this permission 
and the reason for granting the concession. Therefore, unless 
he himself has been advised beforehand by the Holy See either 
directly or through the Legate of the Roman Pontiff, no Ordi- 
nary shall in any way concede or permit that any collection 
whatsoever be made by Oriental clerics within the territory of his 
jurisdiction. 

“If they [the Ordinaries] should do this, they are held respon- 
sible for the celebration of the Masses, and, in proportion to their 
fault, for the assistance granted in the collection of the money and 
the Mass stipends (cfr. Decree ‘‘Sepenumero” of January 7, 
1930; A. A. S., XXII, 109). 

“To ensure that all abuses whatsoever are more securely 
avoided, the Ordinaries are requested to inform their priests of 
these norms, especially the rectors of churches, religious houses, 
and, in so far as necessary, the faithful’ (Acta A post. Sedis, XXIX, 
342-343). 

Pontifical Appointments 


Privy Chamberlains Supernumerary of His Holiness: Msgri. 
Ambrose Griffith, Francis Chaloner, Thomas Nichol (Archdiocese 
of Vancouver); Martin Keating, Joseph T. McGucken, Michael 
O’Halloran (Archdiocese of Los Angeles); Charles Dhé (Diocese 
of Fort Wayne); J. D. Conway (Diocese of Davenport). 




















Homiletic Bart 


Sermon Material for the Month of Movember 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Feast of Christ the King 


By LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 


“The Lord God shall give to Him the throne of His father David, and He 
shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall 
be no end’”’ (Luke, i. 32, 33). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The difficulty of realizing in our days the full meaning of 
kingship can be overcome by taking David as the type of Christ the 
King. 

(1) David as the deliverer of his country through the victorious battle 
against Goliath typifies the victory of Christ over Satan, sin and hell. 
He silenced Satan, the accuser of men and blasphemer of God’s mercy, 
delivered the captives, cleansed them, and purchased for them the 
liberty of the children of God. 

(2) David as the provider of means for maintenance, peace and defense 
foreshadows Christ the King, who provides maintenance for His 
people and arms for His champions. 

(3) David in his mercy towards his rebellious son Absalom is far sur- 
passed by Christ the King in His treatment of careless subjects and 
traitors. 

Conclusion: Renewal of baptismal vows; contrition for infidelities; 
endeavor to reach the company of the heavenly choirs. 


It is most difficult in our times of complicated civilization to realize 
to the full extent the meaning of kingship as stated in the Holy Scriptures 
and attributed to Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Even when the 
heads of commonwealths (like the President of the United States) or 
some dictators are endowed with great power and influence, they are 
not able to exercise them personally to the full extent. They have to 
delegate the elaborate administration of law to trained judges; the legis- 
lation is to the greatest extent carried on by Parliaments; the adminis- 
tration must be entrusted to a certain number of officials or local bodies, 
and for the exercise of his military powers the head of the State has to 
commission a number of trained and experienced officers. We shall 
obtain a better idea of kingship if we go back to times of a less developed 
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civilization when the royal powers were exercised to a great extent by 
the king himself. Our text seems to suggest that we should consider the 
kingship of Christ by briefly surveying the characteristic position and 
work of David, the ancestor and type of Our Lord as king. David was 
chosen by God Himself and anointed as a youth during the kingship of 
Saul by the last of the Judges, the holy Samuel. 


David Foreshadows Christ as Deliverer of His People 


Some time before David the Israelites clamored to Samuel the Judge 
to give them a king, as the other nations were provided with. There 
was apparently some vanity in the demand, but it was not altogether 
unreasonable considered from a worldly point of view. The Lord God 
did not altogether approve of this appointment, because it showed some 
mistrust of the people of His watchful providence over them. Yet 
God actually did choose the first king Saul Himself, and had him 
anointed by Samuel. Since the conquest of the Holy Land by Josue the 
tribes of Israel had only been loosely joined together as a nation. Each 
tribe lived very much its own life. The law of the land, being the law 
of Moses, was expounded by the priests who resided in a number of towns 
in the different parts of the country. As judges, prominent and trusty 
laymen were appointed by the people of the district. In times of attack 
by predatory neighbors a leader would be raised by God, and with the 
help of some neighboring tribes who also felt themselves threatened, 
he would eject the devastating and marauding invaders. But after a 
number of neighboring cities and districts around them had united, 
joined their military forces and appointed a permanent leader called a 
king, necessity called out also in Israel for a more fully united organiza- 
tion of their defenses. Saul had become the first King of Israel; but when 
he had forfeited God’s guidance and blessing by his serious disobedience 
to God’s commands, David as a youth was marked out as his successor 
by God Himself and secretly anointed by the aged Samuel. 

In David, the most glorious King of Israel, we see best and to the fullest 
extent the meaning of royal power and its benevolent exercise. We see 
him in his best years as the promoter of divine worship and its splendor, 
as well as of the well-being of the nation and of the observance of law 
and order. Yet, all this was nothing more than the continuation of the 
best traditions of several saintly Judges. What were especially character- 
istic of him more than of Saul, and something new in Israel, were his 
military achievements, not so much of conquest, but of victorious 
defense of his people and country against the inroads of growing hostile 
powers. It is well known that even as a youth, during the reign of Saul, 
he proved his capacity for the position which had been assigned to him 
by God Himself, namely, in his battle against Goliath. Saul with his 
army had met the Philistines who were already invading the country. 
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Under the pretext of saving life on both sides, a gigantic, well-armed and 
skilled Philistine, called Goliath, stood forth and challenged the Israelites 
crying: “Choose out a man of you; and let him come down and fight 
hand to hand. If he be able to fight with me and kill me, we will be 
servants to you; but if I prevail against him, you shall serve us’ (I 
Kings, xvii. 8-9). When no Israelite ventured to meet him, he ridiculed 
them and even the God of Israel. David was in the camp to bring food 
to his brothers, for he was not yet sufficiently grown up to join the army. 
With the permission of Saul the king, he accepted the challenge. We all 
know how by means of a sling he hit Goliath’s head with a stone, smashed 
his skull, brought him down, and cut off the giant’s head with his own 
huge sword. 


Christ’s Victory over Satan 


In this single-handed victorious battle of David we have a type of the 
single combat of Christ, who overcame the proud and blasphemous 
enemy, Satan. The evil spirit had succeeded by deceit in leading man 
into sin. He knew that we all had been destined by God to enter heaven; 
but Satan’s design was to drag us down to hell. When he had thus 
robbed Adam and his children of the dignity of children of God and 
enslaved them to sin, he became the “‘accuser”’ of all our human brethren 
(Apoc., xii. 10). He impudently called on God’s justice to punish man 
immediately for every mortal sin, as he himself had been punished; 
he blasphemed God for His mercy in waiting for the sinner to be con- 
verted and then forgiving him his sin and remitting its eternal punish- 
ment. He found some little but not full satisfaction in the fact that 
men’s bodies fell into dust and ashes, without any probable chance of 
ever being placed in glory; he had some grim joy in seeing the souls of 
the just placed in Limbo, and, as both St. Peter and St. Paul assert, 
considered them his prisoners and himself their jailor (I Pet., iii., 19; 
Eph., iv. 8). 

But when the leading Jews instigated by the evil spirit had crucified 
Our Lord, then the eyes of the demons were opened. They now saw 
that they had perpetrated the greatest injustice and the greatest folly 
by killing Him whom they knew to be the most holy and innocent man, 
but who was in truth the Son of God; they recognized that the sum- 
total of human malice was left far behind their own new crime. St. 
Paul says: ‘If they had foreseen this, they would never have crucified 
the Lord of glory”’ (I Cor., ii. 8). They now realized that by His obedi- 
ence unto death Christ had given such great glory to the Father that it 
made up for the disobedience of all men; that His terrible sufferings of 
soul and body were accepted by the Father as wiping out all the guilt 
of punishment due to the sins of the world; that through His meritorious 
sacrifice on the Cross He had obtained from the Father all the graces 
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which man needed to be restored to the liberty of the children of God 
and to be elevated to the heirship of heaven. And Our Lord’s glorious 
resurrection proved to them the truth of the almost incredible promise 
made by God to the believers of old that their bodies should rise again. 
Thus, Satan was dumbfounded and put to silence, and the wicked 
serpent’s head was crushed like that of Goliath. Although the devil 
had no claim on man’s soul, so that he could demand no ransom, yet, 
by His Precious Blood offered to the Heavenly Father, Christ purchased 
for us the liberty of the children of God, and by the power of the same 
Precious Blood instilled into the waters of baptism, He cleansed and 
sanctified the souls of the sinful children of Adam, transferring them 
from the slavery of the powers of darkness into His kingdom, making us 
partakers of the lot of the Saints in light (Col., i. 12, 13). By this 
victory over Satan, sin and hell and by freeing us from them, Christ in 
His human nature became, as our deliverer, also our rightful King, and 
as such He claims our loyal and joyful subjection. Without this act of 
liberation we should be for ever either slaves of Satan tortured in hell, 
or at best our souls for ever separated from the body would be interned 
in Limbo surrounded by the spiteful and jeering devils as our self-ap- 
pointed sentinels; just as the chosen people of Israel would have been 
the permanent slaves of the Philistines but for the victory of David over 
Goliath. 


David as Provider for the Jewish People 


The victory of David would not have been of permanent value if the 
people of Israel had been subjected to the devastation of their country, 
and therefore still liable to famine and starvation. As king, it was 
David’s work to secure their maintenance by establishing permanent 
security, peace and prosperity. We know that in times of scarcity of food 
or other calamities in certain districts the people always look to the 
rulers or the Government to provide them with the necessaries of life. 
When in Joseph’s time in Egypt the lean years brought a failure of 
crops and the people began to be famished, they cried to Pharao the 
king for food (Gen., xli. 55). David as king became for his people the 
provider of the things that were required by them to live in frugal com- 
fort. His fight against the Philistines was meant to keep the invading 
robbers and destroyers out of the country, so that thus protected the 
people might enjoy the fruits of their lands, their flocks and their toil. 
His numerous victories so frightened some of the neighbors that they 
paid voluntary tribute to him for not invading their country in turn, 
and in this way the king improved the security and prosperity of his own 
people. In order to secure permanent peace he organized the defenses, 
trained capable leaders of his army, and provided efficient arms for his 
fighting men. 
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Christ as Provider for His People 


As the provider of necessaries for the maintenance and defense of his 
people David again is a type of Christ our King. During His public life 
Christ selected and trained suitable leaders who were to guide His 
chosen people by teaching the way to heaven and warning them against 
dangers. His Apostles and their successors were to appoint providers, so 
that in all places the flocks should be watered at the living waters of 
God’s truth and fed with the new heavenly manna, His own precious 
and living Body in the Holy Eucharist. The same leaders and pastors 
were to mark out the soldiers by a special Sacrament, Confirmation, 
which should convey to them sufficient strength, courage and ability 
to fight successfully the battles against the enemies—the devil, the world 
and the flesh. Through the Holy Sacrifice, the holy Sacraments and 
other means of grace, He supplied His champions with invincible arms, 
which St. Paul enumerates thus: their girdle is the truth of God, their 
breastplate is justice, their shoes the willingness to accept the precepts 
of the Holy Gospel, their shield is faith, their helmet the firm hope of 
salvation, their sword is the word of God (Eph., vi. 13-17). By means 
of this outfit the soldier of Christ is bullet-proof and also protected 
against the poisonous gas of seductive vices around him. And should 
he, like his Master, lose his bodily life in the struggle, his laurel crown 
of martyrdom will only increase the eternal happiness of his soul and 
his glorified body. What wonderful provisions our King made for His 
followers, for they surpass in efficiency by far those of any earthly king! 


David Foreshadows Christ’s Mercy 


The great King David towards the end of his life and wonderful 
achievements was not immune from treachery, even among the men he 
trusted, even among his own family. He foreshadowed the surpassing 
mercy of the Saviour by trying to save the life of his treacherous son, 
Absalom. If we did not know it from our own sad experience, we would 
not credit that not only was Our Lord betrayed once by an apostate 
Apostle, but He is daily disappointed by careless and rebellious Chris- 
tians whom He had come to save. 

Vet, in spite of all this infidelity and ingratitude, our King acts more 
mercifully than any human ruler. When the misfortune of war falls 
on a nation, provision is made for those who have been wounded in 
defending their country. Everyone considers it a duty to see that their 
sufferings are mitigated and their bodies restored as far as possible. 
Even if they owe their wounds to imprudence, they evoke our pity. 
But our King’s interests go further. If we are wounded by venial sin, 
it is in spite of the invulnerable armour and the directions given by our 
Royal Leader; a willful venial sin is an act of disobedience which de- 
serves His just punishment. Even then our Heavenly King is willing 
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to heal the wounded soul by forgiving the fault as soon as we accept 
the grace of repentance which He offers freely; and if we practise some 
voluntary penance for the sin, He will not only accept it in atonement, 
but will even count it at the same time as a good work worthy of greater 
reward in heaven. 

But His healing mercy is not restricted to venial sin, but extends even 
to mortal sin. Mortal sin is a deliberate and criminal betrayal of the 
cause of our King; it is a treasonable deal with the devil against the 
cause of our King; it is taking part in a conspiracy with His enemies 
against Him. Yet, how patient He is! He silently awaits the time 
when we will accept His light and recognize our wretched behavior. He 
gives us hope of forgiveness; He inspires us with contrition and the de- 
sire to be forgiven. And when we accuse ourselves before the judge 
appointed by Him in the Tribunal of Penance, He does not make him 
pronounce the sentence due to treason, but that of liberation. What a 
pardon! But there is more in it than a human court martial could illus- 
trate. For a mortal sinner is a traitor who has lost his life in the very 
act of treason. No royal privilege of mercy on earth could undo the 
harm that the traitor has done to himself. But even in this case there 
is no limit to our King’s mercy. He uses His almighty power to per- 
form on the traitor the miracle of resurrection, and at the same time 
restores him to his former position, rank and decorations. This action 
gives us the most sublime idea of the title, Christ the King, revealing 
His unsurpassable love. 


Renewal of Our Allegiance 


Holy Church has instituted this feast to give us an opportunity to 
renew the oath of loyalty by which we are attached to Him in conse- 
quence of our Holy Baptism, and also to renew our regret for the many 
acts of carelessness in His service and still more for our acts of treason. 
As His whole life-work was to procure our liberation and salvation, 
we are surely not so blind and mad as to prevent Him from bringing it 
to a happy conclusion. Eternity will not be long enough to praise Him 
for His work, His patience, His pains for us. May He grant that by 
serving Him more carefully and faithfully we may be permitted to join 
the choirs of heaven, who from the time when the Father placed Him 
at His right hand are singing constantly: ‘“The Lamb that was sacri- 
ficed is worthy to receive power and divinity, and wisdom and strength 
and honor. To Him be honor and government for ever and ever. 
Amen”’ (Introit of the Mass). 
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Feast of All Saints 
The Communion of Saints 


By H. B. LouGuHnan, §.J., Pa.D. 


“Grant that we may rejoice in venerating Thy Saints, and may be aided by 
their unceasing prayers’ (Postcommunion). 


SYNOPSIS: (A) The meaning of the Communion of Saints, and some practical ap- 
plications. 

(B) The doctrine of grace is the basis of the teaching on the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Hence we first outline the meaning of grace, work- 
ing out from the illustration of a rose tree. We show how a vital 
principle is a reality and gives a new nature to that which tt informs. 

(C) The Mystical Body 1s intelligible in the light of the doctrine of grace. 
We show how this Body is real and not imaginary or a mere meta- 
phor: that it is really united with its Head, and its members are 
really united with each other and with the Head. 

(D) A parenthetical warning against pressing too far the comparison 
between the Mystical Body of Christ and a natural body. 

(E) A summary of the doctrine and some practical consequences. 


Strange as it may seem, the article of the Creed which says “I believe 
in the Communion of Saints,’’ has given rise to much controversy. I 
do not propose to set out for you the history that lies behind the doctrine 
as formulated by the Council of Trent. Instead, it will be sufficient 
merely to explain some interesting and helpful points in it; for it is in- 
timately bound up with other important doctrines which are, or ought 
to be, the basis of our devotion and piety. 

By saying we believe in the Communion of Saints, we mean that we 
accept the fact of a ‘‘spiritual solidarity which binds together the faithful 
on earth, the souls in purgatory, and the Saints in heaven’’ (““The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia,” IV, 171). Let us first see what this means, and 
then inquire what is the basis of this union between the members of 
Christ’s Church in heaven, in earth and in purgatory. 


The Meaning of the Doctrine 


The doctrine means that the living members of the Catholic Church 
not only share the same faith, the same Sacraments, and the same 
government, but they also help one another by their prayers, their 
satisfaction or acts of atonement, and by their example. It further 
means that between the Church on earth and the souls in purgatory or 
in heaven there is a similar solidarity. They all belong to the same one 
body and are united by prayer, intercession and veneration, and they 
draw their supernatural life from the one source, namely, the Man-God, 
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Jesus Christ. This latter point we shall presently discuss more fully. 
This Communion of Saints includes the Angels themselves; for they 
too owe their grace to the foreseen merits of Our Lord.! 

You will note that this doctrine is intimately connected with that of 
purgatory, and the invocation of Our Blessed Lady and of the Saints in 
heaven; indulgences also are bound up with it; for it implies the vast 
conception that ‘‘every pious and holy action done by one belongs and is 
profitable to all’’ (Catechism of the Council of Trent). Thus, whether 
you pray or attend Mass or resist a temptation, you affect the whole 
body of which you are a member; and again, for many of those special 
graces and favors which come unsolicited and undeserved, you have to 
thank the Mystical Body to which you belong and whose life you share. 
St. Augustine notes another of its implications: “Let no man make 
little of it when he sins against his fellow-Christian. . .for have we not all 
been made members of Christ? Do you not therefore sin against Christ, 
when you sin against a member of Christ?” (Breviary, Lesson of I. 
Noct., Fer. iii, Hebdom. iv Quadragesime). 


Mystical Body of Christ the Basis of the Doctrine 


This leads me to our second point of discussion, namely: What is 
the basis of this doctrine of spiritual solidarity? What precisely do we 
mean by Christ’s “‘Mystical Body’’? Can we form a definite and clear 
idea of its meaning? We can, if we first get clear on what we mean by 
sanctifying grace in the Catholic sense of that expression. The English 
uses of the word “‘grace’’ might easily mislead us. Thus, for example, 
we speak of being in a man’s good grace, when we mean that we enjoy 
his friendship and patronage. We use the phrase “grace after meals,” 
where we mean a thanksgiving. Or we speak of doing a service to 
another with a good grace, or of giving a man three days’ grace in which 
to pay a bill. Now, none of these uses even suggests what the Catholic 
means by sanctifying grace. 


Analogy of a Rose Tree 


We mean a supernatural principle capable of real growth and destruc- 
tion—a principle which is real and vital, not something imaginary or 
metaphorical. A parallel from nature will help us to see how true this 
is. In a rose bush we have a certain amount of material stuff; some 
of this was drawn from the earth and the manure at the roots of the 
bush; some of it from the gases of the air; some of it from water. This 
stuff, or matter, has been brought together and reorganized; it has been 
given completely new properties and powers; it has a special function 
to fulfill, Thus, it now produces fragrance; it grows and reproduces 
itself; it adapts itself to its surroundings; it is tinted with shades of 


1 I am here following the commoner opinion concerning the “grace of Christ.” 
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exquisite color. In brief, the original stuff has been completely trans- 
formed and given a new nature. 

To what is this real change due? It is due to a vital principle of which 
we can say very little beyond merely pointing to its results. About the 
reality of this principle there can be no doubt; for the amazing change 
in the stuff that before existed as earth and manure and gases, is now 
something real and not imaginary, and it is due to a real principle, which 
we call a vital one. 

Now, in just as true a sense grace is a real vital principle. It enters 
into the stuff of our human nature and transforms it; it gives it new 
powers. With three of these powers you are familiar, namely, the power 
of believing and hoping and loving—or the “virtues” of faith, hope, 
and charity. It gives human nature a new purpose, fitting man for a 
conscious union with that infinite beauty and power and love and justice 
which is God Himself; it raises man to a new level of existence, just as 
the vital principle of a rose tree raises inert and lifeless matter to the 
plane of living things; it is capable of growth and destruction; and 
lastly, it entails an intimate reaction between the various parts of the 
organism which it infuses, just as in the rose bush the leaves and the 
sap and the bark and roots are all related to and influence each other. 

Bearing in mind that this is the meaning of grace, we can now get a 
better idea of the “‘Mystical Body”’ of Christ, which is the basis of the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints. In the first place, this real prin- 
ciple of supernatural life must originate somewhere; and Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is its origin. For, as God, He is its author and conserver, 
and it is He who increases it; as Man, He is its instrument, directing it 
here rather than there, providing for its increase, and giving again this 
gift of life when it has been destroyed by sin. Through the Sacraments 
and prayer and merit, grace grows and the growth implies a personal 
activity on the part of the Ged-Man Jesus Christ. 


Intimate Relations between Members and Head 


In the second place, note how intimate and personal is the relation 
between Our Lord and every soul which is in the state of grace. For, 
this stream of life brings together into one body all those individuals 
into which it flows and of whose life it is the source. Together they 
form an organic whole called the ‘‘Mystical Body” of Christ—‘‘My- 
stical’’ not in the sense that it is unreal, but in the sense that it is some- 
thing hidden and not discoverable by our natural powers of mind. In 
this Mystical Body the life of the whole is shared by each of the parts, 
and accordingly (to repeat the sentence from the Council of Trent) 
“every pious and holy action done by one, belongs to and is profitable 
to all,”’ on account of the life principle which is shared in common. 

But here a word of warning is necessary. The parallel between an 
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organism like a rose bush and the Mystical Body of Christ must not be 
pushed too far. For, in the first place, the origin of the tree’s vital 
principle is not found in one chief part of it, as is the case of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body; for in this latter case the pervading life comes from one sole 
Head. In the second place, the destruction of any one member’s life 
does not entail the death of the whole Mystical Body. When we destroy 
the life of a tree’s bark, the tree dies; but Christ’s Mystical Body is not 
destroyed by the destruction of one of its members, though even here it 
is true to say that the whole body suffers. 


Practical Consequences of the Doctrine 


In conclusion, put together these various thoughts, and your loyalty 
to Christ Our Lord will be quickened, your appreciation of His King- 
ship will be deepened, you will realize the honor of being a member of 
His Mystical Body, and you will more than ever resolve never to sever 
your connection with this by deliberate moral sin. 

This Mystical Body embraces three realms. In heaven is the Head 
from whom grace flows into all the members of the Body. Sharing in 
this life is Our Blessed Lady, who at the first instant of her conception 
was filled with the vital principle of grace; the myriads of Angels who 
form the court of heaven; the Archangels and the legions of pure spirits 
that adore and minister to God; and the souls of those who died as His 
friends. These latter make a countless army gathered through the cen- 
turies from the far-flung ends of the earth. Amongst them are those 
who courted death rather than be severed from their Head; those whose 
purity was never tarnished, and those who like Augustine and Magdalene 
sinned and repented; those who in their desire to fill out the Mystical 
Body of Christ left their homes and lived amongst strangers whom they 
converted, and those who instead made new Catholic homes and lived 
amongst their loved ones whom they brought to Christ. 

In purgatory are the souls of those who, though members of this Body, 
are not yet prepared or worthy to look upon its Head. On earth the 
membership is vast and varied. It reaches from little children, newly 
grafted into the Mystical Body of Christ by baptism, to those whose 
race is run and who, enriched with the “‘provision for the journey”’ (for 
this is the meaning of the word “‘Viaticum’’), are now setting out to meet 
their King. 

Over all these innumerable myriads does Christ the King rule, of all 
is He their Head; with Him are all in close personal contact as members 
of a Body whose life-stream comes from Him; in Him are they all united 
with each other. This is that Communion of Saints which we recall 
to-day. See to it that you remain living members of a Body so great 
and so holy. 
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Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Hell 


By Epwarp A. Kocu, C.SS.R. 


“Gather up the cockle and bind it into bundles to burn’’ (Matt., xiii. 30). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Gospel setting 


I. Existence of Hell. Proofs from Revelation and from reason. 
II. Punishments and Eternity of Hell. 
Conclusion: Avoidance of Hell. 


The parable read in to-day’s Gospel was spoken by Our Lord during 
the first year of His public ministry. He was then teaching in Galilee 
on the western shore of Lake Genesareth. A great multitude had gath- 
ered on the present occasion, and He took advantage of the opportunity 
to instruct them in the nature of the spiritual Kingdom or Church which 
He was establishing. As He was speaking to an agrarian people, it was 
proper for Him to use a comparison which they could readily grasp and 
apply. In the parable, therefore, He shows them that, despite the holi- 
ness of His doctrine and the means of sanctification in the Church He es- 
tablished, there would always be found in it wicked members living side 
by side with the good, just as the cockle and other noxious plants could 
be found in the field with the wheat or good grain. But while this state 
of things is directly the result of man’s free will, since he may embrace 
or reject divine grace, there will come in the end a day of reckoning, a day 
of separation of the good from the bad members, when the former will 
be rewarded with eternal happiness in heaven and the latter punished ac- 
cording to their just deserts in a place of torment prepared for them and 
the wicked angels before the foundation of the world. It is a depress- 
ing thought that any of the souls created by God and redeemed by 
Christ should some day go the way of eternal perdition. But it is a fact, 
a grim reality which should cause us to reflect, and to-day in particular 
to persuade ourselves that there is a hell, that hell is a place of torments, 
and that hell is everlasting. 


Existence of Hell 


That there is a state or condition of the lost which is called hell is evi- 
dent in the first place from Divine Revelation. No fewer than fifty pas- 
sages may be cited from the Old and New Testaments that brush away 
all doubt. We read in Daniel, for example: ‘“‘Many of those that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some unto life everlasting and others 
unto reproach”’ (Dan., xii. 2). Likewise in Wisdom we read that the lost 
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hereafter, on seeing the state of the just and their own hopeless condition, 
will say: “‘We have erred from the way of truth, and the light of justice 
hath not shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath not risen 
upon us. We wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction, 
and have walked through hard ways, but the way of the Lord we have 
not known. What hath pride profited us? Or what advantage hath the 
boasting of riches brought us? All those things are passed away like a 
shadow, and like a post that runneth on’’ (Wis., v. 6-9). 

In the New Testament Our Lord is explicit and to the point when He 
warns the scandal-giver in St. Mark in these burning words: “If thy 
hand scandalize thee, cut it off. It is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into unquenchable fire”’ 
(Mark, ix. 42). And in the sentence of condemnation from the judg- 
ment scene in St. Matthew we read: ‘‘Depart from Me, you cursed, 
into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels” 
(Matt., xxv. 41). Ifthe word of our infallible God has any weight with 
us, we cannot escape the conviction -of this appalling truth that hell 
exists as a place of torment for the wicked or unrepentant sinner who 
dies with the malice of grievous sin on his soul. 


Proof from Reason 


From reason alone it might be very difficult to establish the existence 
of hell and its eternity. But reason illumined by faith gives added 
weight and force to Divine Revelation. Every believing man is per- 
suaded that eternal happiness will be the due portion of the good, of the 
just who persevere to the very end. In justice, therefore, God who re- 
wards the good with eternal blessedness will condemn the wicked, the 
unrepentant sinners, with eternal punishment; otherwise the scales of 
eternal, rigorous justice would not be balanced. 

It is the conviction of nations, a conviction that has come down 
through the ages, a conviction that persists even in this age of radi- 
calism and unbelief, that in the life to come there will be an unpassable 
chasm between the sinner and the saint. If there is no hell, there is no 
need of a judgment. If there is no final reckoning, there is no eternal 
justice. If there is no justice, there is no God. The sinner would then 
have nothing to fear, and the indifferent soul would never find an im- 
petus sufficiently powerful to drag it out of its state of lethargy. 


Punishments of Hell 


What can we say of the punishments and the eternity of hell? Though 
theologically one might wrangle about the exact nature of the torments 
of the damned, this much we must accept. They will be tormented in 
fire. Christ made no distinction, did not in any manner try to mini- 
mize the force of His words: ‘Depart from Me into everlasting fire.”’ 
Holy Writ says: ‘Wherein a man has sinned, by the same also is he 
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tormented”’ (Wis., xi. 17). We may properly apply these words to the 
condemned sinner. Since body and soul were partners in sin, they both 
must suffer torment together when judgment day is over. The soul 
with its faculties will feel above all the loss of the Beatific Vision. What 
breathing is to the body, God is to the soul in eternity—a necessity. 
If we cannot breathe, we die of suffocation. But in eternity this very 
air, the life of the soul, God, is denied the reprobate. They live an 
eternal death of suffocation! 


Eternity of Hell 


That hell is eternal, never-ending, we again have the word of Christ. 
In St. Mark He says that the victims—that is, the condemned—‘‘shall 
be salted with fire’ (Mark, ix. 48). Salt is used as a preservative. 
Even so the fire of hell shall salt, preserve, the wicked that for ever they 
may feel the burden of eternal enmity with an outraged God. Since 
God cannot punish the sinner with the intensity proportionate to the 
guilt of his rebellion (for thus He would annihilate him), He must sub- 
stitute eternity for intensity and afflict him with never-ceasing punish- 
ment. 


Conclusion 


The believing, God-fearing soul finds no difficulty in accepting the 
teaching of the Church on hell. It is only the unbeliever, the lax Chris- 
tian, who to salve his conscience and make an apology for his wicked 
life incessantly hums to himself: ‘“There is no hell.”” If we would es- 
cape hell and its torments, let us heed the admonition of St. Bernard: 
“‘Let us descend in spirit to hell in this life, so that we may not be com- 
pelled to do so after death.” Amen. 


Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Resurrection of the Body 


By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., J.C.L. 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Importance of doctrine; our whole Faith made to depend 
upon belief in resurrection of the body. 

(1) Resurrection of the body. Stress laid on reviving the flesh; the soul is 
spiritual, does not die, no need of resurrection. The soul can live 
without the body, not however the body without the soul. 

(2) Instances of raising the dead from Scripture. There were scoffers 
in all ages; God made it easier to believe by instances in Scriprure— 
Elias, Eliseus. Christ Himself and His own resurrection. 

(3) Nature foreshadows resurrection. Autumn time of dying and death; 
spring of revival. A constant reminder our own death is only a presage 
of fuller life. 
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(4) Nature of man clamors for resurrection. 

(5) We shall be the same. The identical bodies shall rise again. 

(6) We shall be different. No imperfections, no liability to illness or 
suffering. 

(7) Transfigured and transformed after the manner of the body of Christ 
Himself, we shall be glorified and spiritualized in body. 

Conclusion: The doctrine a great consolation against bodily suffering. 
An incentive to use body as means of salvation of soul. 


St. Paul speaks surprisingly strongly of this article of the Creed. He 
makes the whole of our Faith depend upon the truth of this belief in the 
resurrection of the body. He links up the resurrection of our own 
bodies with the resurrection of the body of Christ. He tells us that, if 
we do not rise again, then neither did Christ rise from the dead, and the 
final and capping and most forceful proof for the truths of Christianity 
falls to the ground. 

There is something strangely unnatural about a corpse. The hand 
that used to grip yours with such warmth of feeling is cold and unre- 
sponsive. The face that used to smile up at you and break into dimples 
is fixed in a set expression and answers no more. And we put that body 
away into the bowels of the earth and cover it up, lest we be made to 
witness the process of disintegration through which it must pass. 

And yet the Apostle bases our very Faith upon the resurrection of that 
same cold, lifeless mass. ‘‘Now if Christ be preached that He rose 
again from the dead, how do some of you say that there is no resurrection 
of the dead? But if there is no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is 
not risen again; and if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith also is vain’’ (I Cor., xv. 12-14). 


Resurrection of the Body 


The article does not read ‘‘resurrection of man,”’ but “resurrection of 
the body.’”’ Stress is laid upon the body. The Latin is even more ex- 
pressive. It speaks of the “resurrectio carnis,”’ resurrection of the flesh. 
It teaches that that very flesh which was once a living organism while in- 
formed by the soul, and is now a stiff and dead mass which will break up 
into its component elements and leave nothing but a bit of clay or dust— 
that that same flesh will in the end be reconstructed and revived by that 
same soul which once gave it life and being. 

The article, then, teaches by implication that the soul itself does not 
die. By a strange arrangement of Divine Providence there is a separa- 
tion here of two elements that go to make up one being—the body and 
the soul. The soul is spiritual and cannot disintegrate. The soul is not 
so absolutely dependent upon the body as the body is upon the soul; the 
informative part of our being is not absolutely dependent upon the part 
informed, as is the latter upon the former. The body cannot live with- 
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out the soul, but the soul, a spiritual being, can and does go on existing 
without the body. It meanwhile leads an independent, though trun- 
cated or incomplete, life in the realms of the other world. For there is 
always that natural tendency, it is in its very nature of an informant, 
that it should again be united to the body which it once informed. 


Instances of Resurrection in the Scriptures 


In all ages there have been those who scoffed at the idea of a rising 
again of the body. Christ had His Sadducees in His own day, and they 
have been with us always. But what reasonable man would set a limit 
to the infinite power of God? In creating the first man God formed his 
body out of the slime of the earth. What is there then strange about it, 
that at the end of the world He should go through a similar process in 
recalling all men to life, re-gathering the elements that once formed them 
and again infusing the same soul that once gave them being? 

Even as Our Lord seems to have made it a policy that all things that 
men might find hard to do, He Himself did first to give them an example, 
so God seems to have given us in the Scriptures instances and proofs 
abundant for the things that man might find hard to believe. 

We have the case of Elias bringing back to life the son of the widow of 
Sarephta. ‘He cried to the Lord and said: ‘O Lord, my God, let the 
soul of this child, I beseech thee, return into his body.’ And the Lord 
heard the voice of Elias and the soul of the child returned unto him, and 
he revived’”’ (III Kings, xvii. 21). There is the further instance of the 
prophet Eliseus raising the child of the Sunamitess. ‘And he went up 
and lay upon the child; and the child gaped seven times and opened its 
eyes” (IV Kings, iv. 34). 

Best of all we have the indisputable cases recorded of Christ Himself, 
the raising of the only son of the widow of Naim (Luke, vii. 14), the 
daughter of Jairus (Matt., ix. 25), and the classical case of Lazarus 
(John, xi. 43). And His own resurrection from the dead is the type and 
example of the transformation and transfiguration of all human bodies at 


the end of the world. 


Nature Foreshadows the Resurrection 


Does not nature herself in a measure foreshadow the reviving of all 
flesh? Did not God in His providence perhaps so arrange the change of 
seasons as to keep this thought before the minds of men. Look about 
you at this very season of the year, how everything in nature speaks to 
you of death and dying! The harvest has been gathered from the fields 
and the wilting stubble waits the burrowing plow; the trees in orchard 
and woods, but lately weaving with fruit and life, have shed all signs of 
living and stand there stark and stiff, corpses in wood. The flowers have 
drooped ‘and died, and their withered stocks are cracking and breaking 
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in the wind; the very grasses of the fields have turned a sickly brown and 
lure the cattle no more. Everywhere there is the bleak and hazy at- 
mosphere of lifelessness and death. 

And yet we know that in but a few months at the coming of spring all 
this will be changed; the dead in nature shall rise again, the earth shall 
put forth its blossoms and flowers, the fields their green, the woods their 
leaves and the birds of the air shall nest therein. Verily a type in nature 
of our own destined transformation on the Last Day. Doesn't it all 
bring home to us the truth of the Apostle’s words: ‘‘Senseless man, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die first. And that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall be, as of wheat or some 
of the rest. But God giveth it a body as He will. So also is the resur- 
rection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it shall rise in incorrup- 
tion” (I Cor., xv. 36 sqq.). 


Nature of Man Clamors for Resurrection 


The soul of man is placed in the most peculiar situation among all the 
works that issued from the hand of God. It is essentially spiritual, and 
it is set in a world that is altogether material. The body is its inter- 
mediary, the exchange medium between these material things and this 
spiritual being. 

The soul gets its impressions of the outside world through the body. 
The intellect—a soul faculty—knows that the grass is green, that the 
rose is red, because the bodily senses relay these impressions through the 
nervous system to the brain, whence the spiritual faculty draws its 
conclusions. My intellect knows that this pulpit is hard, that it is 
made of wood, because my bodily senses of touch and sight have con- 
veyed that idea to it. And so all the way through, the body acts as 
intermediary between the outside material world and the soul. 

After the soul then has received these impressions from the outside 
world through the medium of the body, it makes its decision to act 
upon them. For instance, it will decide to write a conference on the 
Resurrection of the Body. Through the fingers, together with all the 
muscles and blood-veins and nerves that control them, the intellect, a 
purely spiritual faculty, again uses the body to express itself. Or the 
soul decides to go to church on Sunday. Again it exercises its duty 
to God through the function of the body. The soul would have no 
means of communication with the outside world, either through impres- 
sion or expression, but for the body. 

And what shall we say of the part that the body plays in the purely 
spiritual life of the soul? The very Sacraments which Christ instituted 
as means of grace to the soul are outward signs, signs applied to the body 
of man, by which the inner grace is given to the soul. Water is applied 
to the head of man, and the soul is freed from original sin, made a child 
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of God; the sign of the cross is made with oil upon the forehead, and the 
soul receives the gifts of the Holy Ghost; and so on through all the 
Sacraments. Consider the greatest of them all, where Christ under the 
form of material food is laid upon the tongue of the body to be the 
spiritual food of the soul. 

Does not the very nature of the relations between the body and soul 
throughout this period of life here below clamor for reunion? Does not 
justice seem to demand that they both share in the consequences of the 
actions that they have performed together—that, as St. Paul says, we 
shall rise again that ‘‘everyone may receive the proper things of the 
body according as he has done, whether it be good or evil” (II Cor., v. 
10)? And, as St. John tells us, “they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life, but they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
judgment”’ (John, v. 29). 

Except for the express intervention of God, the soul could not be 
perfectly happy without the company of the body with which it has 
acted in unison all these years; nor would it seem just to the body to be 
discarded after it had been so immensely instrumental in the saving of 
the soul. 


We Shall Be the Same 


We shall rise with the identical bodies which we now have. There is 
a natural co-relation and adaptability between the particular body and 
the particular soul from their very nature and from long association in 
life. The soul clamors for that very body which it informed in life. 
Job found in the anticipated reunion of soul and body one of his greatest 
consolations during the time of his tribulations: ‘In my flesh I shall see 
my God; whom I myself shall see, and my eyes behold, and not another”’ 
(Job, xix. 26). And St. Paul insists: ‘‘This corruption must put on 
incorruption.” This evidently referring to the identical body which he 
then had. The same must be deduced from the very word re-surrection. 
It means the rising again of a thing that has fallen. 


We Shall Be Different 


But though we shall be the same, we shall be vastly different. Weare 
to enter into a state of perfect happiness in the next world. Hence, 
there will be no room there for the imperfections which now afflict these 
human bodies of ours. The work of the resurrection is spoken of by 
many of the Fathers as a work equally as great on the part of God as the 
creation; and as in creation all things were perfect, so will they be in the 
resurrection. The bodily ills will be removed; the injuries, the losses 
of limb, the defects acquired in life here below will all be corrected and 
healed. As St. Augustine describes it: “There will then exist no cor- 
poral deformity; if some have been overburdened with flesh, they shall 
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not resume the entire mass of the body, but what shall exceed the proper 
habit shall be deemed superfluous. And, on the other hand, whatever 
old age or disease has wasted in the body (as, for instance, should some 
have been thin from emaciation), it shall be repaired through Christ by 
the divine power, for Christ will not only restore to us the body, but also 
whatever shall have been taken from us through the wretchedness of 
life.” God will restore to us a perfect body that will make for perfect 
happiness. ‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive” (I Cor., xv. 22). If we have inherited the physical weaknesses 
and defects due to the sin of Adam, we shall also there inherit the trans- 
figuration and glory of the resurrected life of Christ. 


Transformed and Transfigured 


For as the body will be our natural body but a perfected body, so 
shall it also be a transfigured body. The Risen Body of Christ is the 
“first fruits of them that sleep’’ (I Cor., xv. 19). His is the sample of 
the resurrected body. St. Paul commenting on this says: “For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption; and this mortal must put on 
immortality.’ There will not then be any further fear of dissolution 
and death, no more illness and suffering from heat or cold or the other 
ills that our mortal flesh is heir to. 

“Tt (the body) is sown in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption; it is 
sown in dishonor, it shall rise in glory; it is sown in weakness, it shall 
rise in power; it is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body”’ 
(I Cor., xv. 42 sqq.). ‘The just shall shine as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father” (Matt., xiii. 43), even as the Body of Christ on Mount 
Tabor shone as the sun and was white assnow. In fact, neither eye hath 
seen nor ear heard nor has it entered into the mind of man what God 


has prepared for them that love Him. 


Conclusion 


Must we not be for ever thankful to God for the great destiny that He 
holds forth to these frail bodies of ours. ‘‘Verily, a little beneath the 
Angels hath He placed him.” It should be a constant source of consola- 
tion to us in the trials and tribulations that these bodies of ours some- 
times cause us, to think forward to the glory that once will be theirs, 
that these very trials and sufferings can be made the means of increasing 
that glory even as the wounds of Christ Himself, while they remain in 
His glorified Body, are an added glory to it. 

It should likewise teach us to respect this body of ours, which is called 
to so great a function in this world as to act as the medium between the 
spiritual soul and the material things about us, and is called to the 
glory of heaven in imitation of the very glorified Body of Christ Himself. 

And it should be a source of strength in time of temptation, to think 
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of the body’s sublime mission and its glorious destiny. Surely it should 
keep us from abusing that body, so often sanctified by the reception of 
the Sacraments. It should lead us on to use that body as God has 
intended it to be used, as a means of saving the soul rather than abusing 
it to its damnation. 

If we will make our belief in the resurrection of the body a lively and 
active and practical belief, it will of itself lead us to life everlasting. 
Amen. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Life Everlasting 
By THE RIGHT REv. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


‘Who hath made us worthy to share in the lot of the Saints in light, . . . who 
hath translated us to the kingdom of His beloved Son’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Meaning of ‘life everlasting” in the Creed. 
(2) Meaning of ‘‘heaven’’ in the Gospel of this Sunday. 
(3) Meaning of ‘hell’ in the Fifth Article of the Creed. 
(4) The essential joy of Heaven. How can we realize its meaning? 
(5) “Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
(6) The land of perfect peace. 
(7) The “‘homey’’-ness of Heaven. 
(8) Think often of Heaven. 


On this last Sunday of the present Church Year we turn our atten- 
tion towards the last Article of the Apostles’ Creed; that is, to the two 
words, life everlasting. What do these two words really mean for us? 

We know, of course, that after we shall have traversed the very brief 
span of years in this world we shall begin an endless life in the next world 
—a life that will be either one of endless and terrible suffering or one of 
endless and unspeakable happiness. It is we who must choose between 
the two lives. 

Nevertheless, it surely must be most comforting for us to know that 
the two words, ‘‘life everlasting,’ as employed in the Creed, are meant 
to be words of heartening import, since they are intended to lift our 
thoughts and our hopes upwards to a contemplation of the innumerable 
delights of Heaven. 

You may ask: ‘‘Why are we to understand these two words as ap- 
plying to Heaven and not, perhaps, to Hell also?’”’ The answer is that 
Holy Scripture employs them to signify what we call Heaven or Paradise. 
Thus, in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke we read that a cer- 
tain man came to Our Lord and asked: ‘‘Good master, what good shall 
I do that I may have life everlasting?”” Our Lord bade the young man 
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to keep the Commandments. ‘Life everlasting,’’ therefore, could mean 
only Heaven. I have cited but one example of the meaning of the two 
words. But Holy Scripture employs these two words about two score 
times to indicate what we call Heaven or Paradise. 

I have just now used the word, “Heaven.” Perhaps some of my 
hearers may be wondering what is meant by the word ‘“‘heaven”’ in the 
Gospel selection of this Sunday, wherein we read Our Lord’s declara- 
tion that ‘“‘heaven and earth shall pass away, but My word shall not pass 
away.” It is clear that He is not speaking of the unseen Heaven of the 
blessed souls, who are enjoying for ever the vision of God. He is speak- 
ing of the visible skies with their sun and moon and stars, that is, of 
what we more commonly call either ‘‘the sky”’ or ‘‘the heavens.” At 
the end of time, these heavens and the earth will be replaced by ‘‘a new 
heaven and a new earth.”’ 

It is also just possible that some of those who so frequently say the 
Creed have wondered at the opening words of the Fifth Article of the 
Creed, that is, the words ‘“‘He descended into hell.” By the word “‘hell’’ 
we ordinarily understand the abode of the devils and the lost souls of 
mankind. Of course, the word ‘“‘hell’’ in the Creed refers, not to the 
endless abode of the damned, but to what is sometimes called ‘“‘Limbo,”’ 
or ‘‘the Limbo of the just” —that is, to the place where dwelt the souls 
of the just, from the death of Abel in the Old Testament down to the 
day of Our Lord’s Ascension into Heaven. These souls were patiently 
dwelling in a sort of captivity until Our Lord “led captivity captive” 
with Himself in his glorious Ascension into Heaven, wherein they should 
reign with Him in His Kingdom for ever in glory. Thus did they enter 
into ‘‘life everlasting.” 


The Essential Joy of Heaven 


In those most comforting words, “‘life everlasting,’’ the Apostles’ 
Creed ends upon a note of supreme encouragement. That Creed under- 
takes to lay down for us, in the briefest space, what might be called a 
ground-plan of our God-given Faith. In the Instructions given through- 
out the whole of the present year of the Church’s Calendar, this ground- 
plan has been developed and explained at length, in order that our 
Divine Faith may be more clearly understood by us. But the two last 
words, which we are considering to-day, go much farther than a mere 
statement of our Christian faith, because they kindle anew our Chris- 
tian hofe and inflame still more ardently our Christian charity—our love 
for that Infinite God who has so loved us as to make it His desire to 
share with us His throne of unspeakable happiness for ever more in 
Heaven. 

The essential happiness of Heaven consists in the possession of God 
Himself, in our vision of His infinite glory—a glory which, like an end- 
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less panorama of splendors, passes before the spiritualized eyes of the 
blessed. Because His glory is infinite, eternity itself cannot exhaust 
its innumerable splendors. 

Now, it is not easy, of course, for us finite beings to understand what 
I have been trying to express in our feeble human language. Doubt- 
less, the tongues of the Angels and the Saints, who witness these glories 
of the Lord God, could not express fully, in their songs of praise and de- 
light, the essential happiness of Heaven, which consists in the Vision 
of God Himself. And so we may begin to understand, although feebly 
indeed, why it is that the torments of Hell seem more intelligible to us 
than the delights of Heaven. We can understand—still feebly but with 
keener apprehension—what are the sufferings of the damned in Hell. 
They suffer the torment of unending fire in which they are plunged as 
in a bath of flames. We know what suffering even a slight burn causes 
us, and we can endure it only in the patient hope of some medical alle- 
viation and a final cure. 

Nevertheless, we are told that the lost souls suffer still greater tor- 
ment than unending fire. This greater and endless torment is called 
the ‘“‘pain of loss.” That is to say, the soul that dies in mortal sin 
passes immediately before the judgment seat of God, sees there for a 
moment a vision of the beauty of God, and then perceives that this 
momentary but inexpressible happiness is now lost for ever more in the 
depths of Hell. The memory of any happiness we have had and have 
lost through our own fault, remains to torment us. Sometimes what is 
called ‘‘a lovers’ quarrel’ results in a grief so profound as to unsettle 
one’s mind or reason, so that brooding on this lost happiness may un- 
settle reason and lead to suicide. 


Of all sad words of thought or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!’ 


And so it happens, even here on earth, that the great pain of a severe 
burn may be more endurable than the pain of a lost happiness. We can 
thus gain some idea of the pain of loss experienced throughout eternity 
by the lost souls in Hell. They have lost God—and through their own 
fault. And that loss can be remedied never more. This is the supreme 
pain of Hell. 

St. Thomas More, Chancellor of England under the brutal and vain 
King Henry VIII, was martyred for his Catholic faith. He possessed 
one of the brightest minds and the most devout hearts in the Christen- 
dom of his day. Nevertheless—or perhaps because of this fact—he 
marvelled at the curious attitude of the folk who listened to a sermon 
on the Four Last Things: namely, Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven. He 
noticed that the listeners were vastly interested in the description of the 
pains of Hell, but began to edge away when the preacher spoke of the 
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joys of Heaven. You see, they could understand something about the 
pains of Hell, but could not realize so easily the delights of Heaven. 
They lost interest in what they could not understand. 

It may also be true that we of the present day seem to be less inter- 
ested in the delights of Heaven than in the pains of Hell. Let us, then, 
try to get some closer approach to the thought of Heaven’s delights. 


‘‘Heaven Lies about Us in Our Infancy’’ 


While it may be difficult for us to realize the delights of Heaven, we 
nevertheless are able to receive various degrees of pleasure from the 
many beautiful things of Nature provided us by what we see in the 
skies and on this low-lying earth of ours. It seems clear that little 
children, in the lovely innocence of early childhood, find innumerable 
delights in the birds of the air, the flowers of the field, the winding alleys 
of the woodlands as well as the open spaces of lakes and rivers—such 
beautiful things as older folk may have long since ceased to take pleas- 
ure in seeing. And so it was that the great poet, Wordsworth, wrote 
his most beautiful poem describing this wonderful power of little chil- 
dren to find pleasure in almost everything. He called his great poem, 
“Intimations of Immortality from Scenes of Early Childhood.” By 
the word “Immortality” he meant practically what we mean by “‘life 
everlasting.’’ He declared that “‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,”’ 
but that gradually, as the years pass by, the child’s vision of beauty 
fades, 


Until the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 


And so it may be, brethren, that we grown-ups find it difficult to real- 
ize what the happiness of Paradise is because our own feeling of happi- 
ness is so rarely with us, and even then it is so slight as well as so brief. 
Indeed, how rarely do we meet—I won't say a happy man, but—even a 
merely contented man! 


The Land of Perfect Peace 


The life of man upon this earth is indeed, as Holy Scripture says, 
“full of miseries.’”” In one of his sermons, St. Chrysostom, who is es- 
teemed as the greatest of all preachers since the days of the Apostle 
St. Paul, delivered a eulogy on a certain Saint, and contrasted the end- 
less peace—the perfect peace—of heaven with the trials and the suffer- 
ings of our life on earth. ‘‘To-day,”’ said St. Chrysostom, “did that 
blessed servant of God pass into that higher life, which is a life of peace, 
a life where there is no trouble.’”’ And he continued as follows: 


“To-day his ship reached that harbor whereafter wreck is to be 
dreaded no more. He hath felt trouble and anguish of spirit for the 
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last time.... Here there are sicknesses, here there are untimely 
deaths, here there are lies, here there are jealousies, here there are 
troubles, here there is anger, here there are lustings, here there are 
pitfalls unnumbered, here there are daily cares, here one evil fol- 
loweth after another, and all bring vexation.”’ 


And after this brief statement of the troubles and trials of our earthly 
life, St. Chrysostom recalls the words of the Apostle St. Paul which 
help us to keep our spiritual eyes lifted to the Paradise above, and to 
find enduring comfort by thinking of Heaven. Having shown us a few 
of the miseries of our life on earth, the Saint continues: 


“And yet Paul says that even here a man may rejoice evermore, if 
he will but raise his head above the flood of earthly things, and order 
his life aright. How much better shall we fare when we have passed 
away from all these things, and all these things are taken away from 
us, when we shall have no ill-health, nor disease, nor matter wherein 
to sin!” 


The ‘‘Homey’’-ness of Heaven 


Heaven is our true ‘“‘home.”” We are not to understand the peace of 
Paradise as a sort of happy and dreamy sleep. Probably it is the peace 
of most joyful activity, something like that of the rare sort of earthly 
home wherein there is a perfect concord between father and mother, and 
between parents and children. In Heaven, God is our Father, Mary is 
our Mother, Jesus the God-Man is our Elder Brother. Angels and Saints 
are like so many brothers and sisters, everyone sharing and diffusing un- 
speakable happiness. Seeing the Vision of God, the blessed in Heaven 
see in that Vision all the elements of happiness such as I have tried 
poorly to suggest to you. 


Think Often of Heaven 


How often we say the “Our Father who art in Heaven’! Just as 
often we ought to remind ourselves of what the words, ‘‘Father’’ and 
“Heaven,” really mean. Let us fear Hell, indeed; but also, even more 
strongly, let us hope for Heaven. (The priest could conclude by re- 
citing some stanzas of Father Faber’s ““O Paradise! O Paradise!’’ 
as found in our hymnals.) 
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Christ and the Ten Commandments 


Introduction 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


The scope and aim of this series of Instructions on the Command- 
ments needs to be very exactly defined. One might have thought that 
really there was nothing more to be said about the Commandments, 
whether of God or of the Church. They are fairly few in number, and 
their ‘‘casuistry” has been worked out to a high degree of accuracy. 
They are taught in all our churches and in all our catechism classes. It 
is also known that, if we break them in important matters, we should 
and can obtain forgiveness by an act of “‘perfect contrition’’ with the 
obligation of confessing our sin when occasion offers, and in any case 
that a ‘“‘good confession” brings to us both forgiveness and absolution. 
We have then “no more sin on our conscience”: if we died, we should 
“‘not go to hell.”’ 

We can, then, ask ourselves if we are satisfied with the results of what 
we are doing; whether the level of Christian life is what we might expect 
and even hope it to be. Satisfied we never can fully be, nor can we put 
limits to the Christian hope; but, given all the circumstances, are we 
Catholics on the whole what can reasonably be desired—and, to use a 
simple test, are we collectively and notably ‘‘better’’ than those who have 
no covenanted means of grace, let alone infallible doctrine as to right and 
wrong? 


Confessing Christ before Men 


St. Justin could almost naively invite the. Emperor to look at the 
Christian community, and he would at once see how different was their 
moral life from that of the pagan world. Could we invite a traveller 
to keep his eyes open (say, in England or the United States), and forth- 
with observe how exceptional were the Catholics in all matters of moral 
behavior? No. And I doubt if we ought to allege the “‘levelling up” 
of behavior as a whole owing to our Christian past. Anyhow, in our 
sermons we constantly denounce the modern world as “pagan.’’ Are 
modern Catholics noticeable in the midst of it as in all ways more moral? 
I think we have to say that we are indistinguishable from it, at any rate 
in what concerns social virtue. In his Encyclical ‘‘Divini Redemp- 
toris,” the Holy Father speaks sternly about this. He actually ex- 
presses the hope (§ 39) that Communism itself may have the good effect 
of making Christian men doers of Christ’s Word, and not hearers only. 
He declares (§ 50) that the action of whole categories of Catholic em- 
ployers has shaken the faith of the workingman in the religion of Jesus 
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Christ; and that there are those who practise their religion outwardly, 
but in trade and industry neglect the obligations of charity and justice 
(§ 55). 

It may be said that external behavior is not the sole criterion. There 
are, of course, very “‘bad” Catholics, ‘‘wicked men,” who murder, steal, 
commit adultery and all the other sins; who never pray nor enter a 
church. Perhaps we have been surprised with what ease such men are 
often brought back, on their death beds, to the simplicity of a child. 
This argues that we ought not to put that “simple test’”’ quite so simply 
as all that, and judge by the relative numbers of exterior sins com- 
mitted by Catholics and non-Catholics, respectively. A Catholic 
may be a sinner, and yet be judging himself interiorly as the average 
non-Catholic may not; he may be suppressing, without destroying, a 
germ of faith, hope and even charity which, under the touch of grace, 
may reappear, blossom, and within but a few moments bear its fruit. 

Take the opposite extreme—people who know their ‘‘moral theology”’ 
most accurately and never are wrong about it. They know just how 
far off from a church you must be in order to be exempted from going to 
Mass. They know precisely what “‘work’’ on a Sunday is “‘servile’’— 
which is more than any theologian on the face of the earth can tell. 
They are like the girl who said to me: ‘‘Am I bound to say morning 
prayers on days when I’ve got to go to Mass?” 

Between these is the mass of the “‘average,’”’ composed of those who do 
not despise the Christian Law, but are not particularly interested in it 
and are certainly not expert casuists. Of these, some commit grave sins 
from time to time, clean themselves up by periodical confessions, and 
probably after a while once more come to grief until they “settle down’”’ 
and, on the whole, are no more presented by life with temptations. 
Others do not even commit sins of a serious sort; they hardly know 
what to say in the confessional, and go through life indistinguishable 
from their decent fellow-men. I do not forget that the theologian can 
say: ‘‘All the same, they are different. Grace is in them and they will 
go to heaven, while we have no guarantee that the no less well-behaved 
non-Catholic has anything super-natural in him at all. The super- 
natural life does not consist in morality, though it should include it. 
Anyhow, we can be and are quite satisfied with the last kind of Catholic 
you mention, and almost with the last but one. The last observes the 
Commandments, and has grace in him; he will go to heaven. The last 
but one periodically loses grace, but regains it; he will go to heaven too. 
What more do we want for anyone?” 


Christianity and Judaism 


Our Lord wants much more. Who is unaware of the distinction be- 
tween Commands and Counsels? Yet, it is quite possible for us so to 
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insist on the keeping of the Commandments that we practically suggest 
that, provided we do keep them, we needn’t worry about the Counsels. 
Well, that seems to many as though they were being all-but exhorted to 
relapse into Judaism. In the fifth chapter of St. Matthew Our Lord is 
found again and again to draw a contrast between the Jew, who ‘‘kept”’ 
the Law, and the Christian, who was to “‘fulfill’’ it: ‘“Ye have heard that 
it was said to them of old . . . but I say unto you....’”’ Such was His 
refrain. Who thus spoke to ‘“‘them of old,” that is, to the Chosen Peo- 
ple? The Prophets, Moses—in a word, God. ‘‘God,” says Our Lord, 
“said to them of old. . . .But J say!’ (And there are those who find no 
trace of Christ’s self-proclaimed divinity in the Synoptists!) 

The Christian therefore is, as Christian, called to ‘‘fulfill’” the Law, by 
no means merely to preserve its mere outline. That outline or that 
skeleton, so to call it, cannot be changed by God Himself (save in the 
matter of the Sabbath observance); not one jot nor tittle of that essen- 
tial law can be cancelled, given that God made man, both individually 
and socially, as He has made him. But the outline has to be filled up by 
the Christian; the Christian has to put flesh and sinews on the skeleton, 
if God is to be able to breathe the breath of the true new life into it. 


The Christian Ideal 


What is the ideal that Our Lord consistently sets before the Christian? 
Is it entirely or even prominently ‘‘going to heaven and not going to 
hell’? That is, of course, the supreme alternative. But certainly not 
less does He emphasize the bringing into existence of His Kingdom— 
indeed, of God’s Kingdom also upon earth. The words, ‘‘on earth, as 
it is in heaven,” are recognized, I think, as qualifying the three preceding 
phrases equally: ‘‘Hallowed be Thy Name (may homage be done to 
Thee), Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be done—on earth as it is in 
heaven.’’ Now, can we possibly say that the Catholic who observes the 
Commandments to the extent of not committing grave sins of murder, 
theft or adultery, or, if he does, proposes to go to confession next Easter 
or any way before he dies, is in any way extending the Kingdom of God 
on earth or accelerating its triumph? I cannot see that heis. He is in 
fact lending his weight to the behavior and influer.ce of that non-Chris- 
tian majority which never gives a thought to the Kingdom of God on 
earth. And the danger of putting the center of gravity of one’s ambi- 
tion, indeed, the whole of one’s ambition, in the ‘‘next world’’—which to 
all of us seems really so remote—is that the whole idea of God’s Kingdom 
upon earth tends to become unfamiliar to us and ends by dropping quite 
out of our minds. 

A still graver question is this: “If my spiritual life consists on the 
whole of not doing wrong, or of going to Confession so as to ‘get rid’ of 
guilt, in what way am I fitting myself for the divine citizenship here- 
after?’’ I shall not be growing up, developing myself, Christian-wise. 
I am a person, and shall diea person. Grace does not substitute another 
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self for my self. The Sacraments do not miraculously annihilate my 
character and put a new one in its place. Extreme Unction itself is re- 
ceived ‘‘secundum modum recipientis.”” Even allowing that it wholly 
exempts me from Purgatory, the “I’”’ that will pass into heaven will be 
the “‘I’’ which has been all these years in process of construction. Now, 
whatever else the Christian man is, he is meant to be co-citizen of the 
Kingdom of Heaven along with many others. The moment my Chris- 
tianity becomes individualistic, it becomes false to its name. A French 
priest (in “‘Le Sacrement de l’Unité,” p. 253) goes so far as to say: “‘An 
intentionally individualist Communion would be a bad Communion. If 
it were not sacrilegious in fact, it would be at least schismatic in tend- 
ency. It would not be the Christian Communion.”’ If that be so even 
to a lesser degree (and who can deny that Holy Communion is in origin 
and essence a “‘social meal’’?), what about an entire life which is, reli- 
giously speaking, nothing but self-regarding—which does not seek to 
permeate the world with that Spirit which alone can turn it into the 
Kingdom of God? 


The True Christian Conception of the Commandments 


It is, then, urged by many that Catholic life ought to be at a much 
higher level than it is, and that it could and would be if the Command- 
ments were taught somewhat differently from the way in which they 
are. It is somehow suggested to-day that God’s Commandments, and 
certainly the Church’s, are purely prohibitions, and arbitrary ones at 
that. They are seen as interferences with our freedom, instead of being 
the preliminary to and safeguard of free human development. That 
God should have let us know so clearly what is right and what wrong, is 
itself a manifestation of His love. But He is too often felt to be a 
tyrant, issuing difficult orders just because He chooses to, and punishing 
relentlessly men who fail to obey them. The Decalogue can easily be 
felt as purely negative, whereas everything Christian is positive, and the 
Commandments themselves are meant to tell us what not to do merely 
in order that we may be clear and free so as to do what is right. They 
are the immediate occasion of questionings, like the Apostles’ veto on 
eating food offered in sacrifice to pagan gods; and St. Paul treated the 
casuistic Corinthians almost roughly, anyhow with robust common 
sense, as to that matter! 

I can hardly think of anything more desiccating to the soul than a 
meticulous inquiry as to whether I am just beyond the miles’ limit, so 
that I am “‘let off having to go to Mass.” As I travel by train on a 
Sunday morning, and see crowds of people playing golf to my right and 
crowds of little bank-clerks sweating off the week’s work by digging as 
hard as they can in their charming little gardens to my left, am I to con- 
clude that the golfers are all good sheep, the gardeners goats? 

“Not if they were picking flowers, not digging.”’ 
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“What if they were pruning? Not picking flowers, but pulling up 
potatoes for their dinner?”’ 

We must not degrade the Commandments, in actual Catholic life, to 
that level! I have long felt convinced that one of the reasons for the 
non-advance of Catholic Christianity is precisely the fact that we preach 
the minimum, not Christ’s magnificent maximum. People like being 
shown what is heroic; they grow cynical, when on the whole they are 
told with what minimum of trouble they can save their souls. Must the 
only maximum we ask of them be cash! 

Ideas and maybe sentences, used in this Introduction, will inevitably 
be used again in the Instructions that are to follow. 


First Sunday in Advent 


Jesus Christ and the Commandments 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


“The Spirit and the Bride say: ‘Comel’...Evensol Come, Lord Jesus!” 
(Apoc., xxii. 17, 20). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Season of Advent should remind us especially that Our Lord’s 
Coming is meant to be continuous until the final triumph of His 
Kingdom on earth. 

(2) Why did Our Lord come down on earth? Not to abolish the Law, 
but to ‘‘full-fill”’ it. 

(3) The Ten Commandments, then, are to survive, but must be “‘full- 
filled” —brought up to what they were meant to be but, previous to 
Christ’s Coming, never were. 

(4) Christ explains the true import of the Commandments. 

(5) The first differentiating element in the Christian Law, as laid down 
by Christ Himself—observation of the spirit of the Commandments, 
not merely of the letter. y 

(6) The second differentiating element—we must do the maximum out of 
love, instead of the minimum out of fear. 

(7) The Counsels are thus the very marrow of Christianity. 

(8) Of course, those who observe the Counsels will clash with “the world.” 
The Christian’s supreme anxiety should be lest he may not and does 
not so clash. 


I want to make no further use of the notions set before us by the 
Season of Advent save this—to remind ourselves that the Son of God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, came into this world when He was born at Bethle- 
hem, and intended to make a difference in it by so coming: and that 
He is not yet fully come. Nor does the Coming for which we pray mean 
only His ‘“‘Second Coming” at the end of the world, but His continuous 
Coming which is meant to issue into the triumph of His Kingdom even 
upon earth: “Thy Kingdom come!’ 
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He meant to make a difference by His Coming. But in what? It 
looked at first as if He proposed to disregard the sacrosanct customs and 
ritual of the Jews, and, in fact, to a great extent He didso. He touched 
and was touched by lepers; He consorted with tax-collectors (publicans) 
and their ‘‘unclean’’ associates; He defied the Sabbath regulations. It 
was not at all hard for His critics to begin to think, and to say, that He 
spoke against Moses himself and meant to abolish the Law. 

Therefore, when the moment came to “‘call’”’ the Twelve, and to pre- 
pare them to carry on His work when He would no longer do it Himself, 
He found that He had to make His position in regard of the Law ex- 
tremely clear.! 


Purpose of Our Lord’s Coming 


First, He was most certainly not going to abolish the Law, the Ten 
Commandments. ‘Do not imagine that I am come to destroy the Law: 
I am come not to destroy but to full-fill. I solemnly assure you: until 
heaven and earth pass away, not one iota, not one dot, shall pass away 
from the Law, but it must all be full-filled” (Matt., v. 17-18). It may not 
be out of place to notice how Our Lord, in using that expression, “I 
am come,’ speaks Messianically: ‘Art Thou He who is to come?” The 
term was almost technical. His words, “I am come,” thus mean much 
more than merely: ‘I am here—I appear in public.” And in Advent 
it is particularly appropriate to reflect upon this invasion of our world by 
the Son of God. Whence has He come? Whither? And why? 

This then is clear. The Ten Commandments are to survive. Christ 
has no intention whatsoever of annulling them. “But...,’’ He con- 
tinues. What is this “but”? But He no less certainly does not intend 
to leave things as they were. He proposes to add something, change 
something, maybe eliminate something. At any rate, He means to do 
what can be called ‘‘fulfilling’’ the Commandments—filling up a skeleton 
outline, bringing them up to what they were meant to be and were not.? 

Yes; the scribes and the Pharisees professed—the former to know all 
about the Law, to define accurately its obligations, to solve ‘‘cases’’; 
the latter to “‘observe’’ all that the scribes told them that they ought to. 

“That is not good enough,’’ said Our Lord. ‘‘Unless your righteousness 
go far beyond that of those men, you shall never, never enter into the 
Kingdom of the Heavens.” 

Not even get into it! This is indeed a “hard saying.” 

We have then the right to ask: “Just how are we expected to ‘ful- 

1 Many Catholic students, as well as others, hold that the “first part’”’ of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was a private instruction given to the Apostles, and that after it 
Our Lord came down to the less steep parts of the hill and there spoke to the people 
at large. This is indeed what I hold myself; but it would be out of place to discuss 
details of Matthzan and Lucan criticism here. 


2 Students might enjoy linking up with this the superb doctrine of the pleroma in 
St. Paul—he too so much occupied with the ‘‘Law.” 
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fill’ what we had always understood was adequate? Indeed, we had 
been ready to suppose that we could never so much as catch up with the 
scribes and Pharisees in the mere observance of the Commandments, let 
alone surpass them!” 


First Differentiating Element of Christianity 


Our Lord lays down a first principle, and positively hammers it into 
the heads of the disciples by means of a “refrain”: ‘You have heard 
that it was said to them of old. . . but J say unto you... .” 

“Them of old?” The uniquely Chosen People. . 

“Said” by whom? By Moses and the Prophets, and so ultimately 
by God. 

“But—I....” 

“Whom makest Thou Thyself to be?” 

We Christians know; but His hearers did not yet. Even so, can we 
ever calculate the shock that those words must have given them? He 
contrasts Himself with Moses, nay, apparently with Him who spoke to 
and through Moses, and proclaims Himself a superior authority! 

Assuredly, Christ is about to say something, to which if we do not 
attend, we shall be un-attending to what is essential Christianity. We 
shall be ignoring that very thing—that new thing, that difference— 
which Christ introduced into the spiritual life of men. At best, we 
shall be relapsing into Judaism; at worst, we shall be rejecting precisely 
what we, as Christians, are bound to assimilate. The Collect of the 
Third Sunday after Easter asks that all those who rank and profess 
themselves as Christians, should ‘‘spit out what is hostile to that name’’; 
but in the case stated we should be doing the exact opposite. We should 
be rejecting the very first differentiating element, and the alleged Christian 
cannot do that without doing far worse than merely relapsing into what 
was best in the world up to the Coming of Christ. 

Our Lord then makes His first “transition.’’ Not only the external 
wrong act is what counts, but the interior state of mind. “Jt was said: 
“You must not murder.’”” Yes; but neither must you cherish the ‘‘hate- 
thought” in your mind. ‘Jt was said: ‘You must not commit adultery.’’ 
Yes; but he who keeps the lustful thought in his mind has already com- 
mitted adultery in his heart. ‘‘You have been told that to call a man 
‘Raca’—to insult him publicly—renders you liable to arrest and to be 
had up before the courts. Well, J say to you that to foster the scornful 
thought—to despise your fellow-man, your brother because of God—is 
to render yourself liable to His punishment.’’* 


* I think that this is the only interpretation of this at first disconcertingly severe 
“text” that fits in with the “‘swing’”’ of the discourse. The contrast throughout is 
between the overt act and the state of mind. Here there is the added contrast of 
this-world and next-world penalty. Schoolboys (and others) often ask: ‘How can 
you possibly be condemned to hell for calling anyone a fool?’”’ But genuinely to 
entertain a scorning opinion of my fellow-man, created and preserved by God no less 
than I am, is an appalling insult to God Himself. In Hebrew, and presumably 
Aramaic, the word “‘say”’ floated easily into the meaning of ‘‘think’’ or even ‘‘do.”’ 
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Here then is a first sign-post. When teaching ‘‘how to be good,” we 
have not to concentrate on the external act, but to seek to create a whole 
habitual Christian state of mind—to Christianize our souls, as the Pope 
keeps saying. 

The Second Differentiating Element 


Our Lord then proceeds to that hardly less disconcerting series of 
injunctions summed up, for the man who thinks Christianity (if really 
lived) hopelessly unpractical, in the sentence: ‘Turn the other cheek.”’ 
We can at once admit that Our Lord was speaking in the rhythmic, 
“proverbial” way proper to His race. This is not watering down what 
He did say. It appears that the average Jewish working man wore two 
garments, an outer and an inner one. When then Our Lord says, “If 
someone asks for your cloak, give him your tunic too,” He manifestly 
does not require the man to go about naked. The separate examples are 
not to be taken literally. But the principle is. And this principle is 
double: ‘Do not not do wrong out of fear; but do the maximum of right 
out of love.’ Love, in fact, for your Father-in-Heaven! He recalls the 
old saying: ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’”’ and a phrase 
(of which I believe the origin is not discoverable, though its spirit is 
found in many an Old Testament phrase): ‘‘Love your friends and 
hate your enemies.’ True, the former injunction (an eye for an eye) 
was uttered in order to prevent vendettas extending interminably among 
relatives and for generations. Accurate retribution alone was permitted 
among the Jews. 

But Our Lord will have none of this idea of retribution among those 
who wish to ‘‘fulfill” the Law as He Himself wishes it to be fulfilled. 
“IT say to you: ‘Love your enemies, and pray for those who persecute 
you, so that you may become (true) sons of your Father who is in the 
heavens, who causes His sun to rise upon the wicked no less than upon 
the good, and rains (equally) upon the righteous and unrighteous. For 
if you love (only) those who love you, what reward shall you have? Do 
not even the tax-collectors do that? And if you greet your brothers 
only, what extra are you doing? Do not even the pagans do the very 
same? So, you must be ‘perfect,’ in the way in which your Heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


The Counsels Are the Marrow of Christianity 


We simply dare not say: ‘All this concerns the Counsels.’’ Of 
course, it does. No doubt, we shall not go to hell if we ‘“‘obey the Law” 
in the old sense, without “‘fulfilling” it.t But Our Lord is undoubtedly 
propounding two principles which are to differentiate Christianity from 
Judaism—the New World from the Old. We are not therefore to keep 


¢ Assuming the possibility of “obeying the Law,’ while ignoring or spurning 
Christ’s explicit teaching. 
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our eye upon a Law, so as not to break it because we fear the conse- 
quences, but upon our Heavenly Father, so as to become as like Him as 
possible, because He loves us and we wish to please Him. Positive 
instead of negative, love instead of fear, as much as possible for everyone 
instead of what is strictly necessary for a narrow circle—such is the 
true objective of the Law as expounded by Christ. 

As to the extent to which Catholic children will grow up ‘‘fulfilling’’ 
the Law in this sense, we must of course leave that to the grace of God. 
But we have been shown, assuredly, a method of teaching by Our Lord. 
We must reéxamine the Commandments from the positive side, and 
emphasize what God would like us to do, rather than what He dislikes 
our doing. And we must make sure that we instill the habit of doing 
all we possibly can for all possible without exception—including, if not es- 
pecially for, “‘those who hate us.” If these be Counsels, then the Chris- 
tian is living in a world of Counsels, and if we may not impose them 
“under pain of mortal sin,” we ought, it would seem, to be constantly 
trying to inculcate them. For after all: ‘‘A New Commandment give 
I unto you: ‘You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart ... 
and your neighbor as yourself.’ On these two hang the whole of the 
Law and the Prophets.” 

I find myself anxious when I hear it stated that “loving one’s neigh- 
bor’ is satisfied if I do not exclude him from my prayers, nor refuse him 
the ordinary signs of courtesy (salutation in the streets, etc.). Shall 
we say that this is the minimum that any Christian must do so as to 
keep out of grave sin, but in no sense the maximum which he is called to 
do so as to please his Heavenly Father, and so as to become like Him? 
But no “‘educationist” ever does teach merely: ‘‘You must not say: ‘2 
and 2 do not make3 or 5.” Hesays: “You mustsay: ‘2 and 2 make 
4.’ And the better you realize this, the better you will manage life, 
not to mention merely your accounts.’’ Therefore, the negative method 
and the minimum method are no methods for the Christian educator. 


The Counsels and ‘‘The World’’ 


Yes; I agree that the Christian child brought up on positives and 
maximums of Christianity will clash violently with ‘‘the world.” But 
when did Our Lord ever suggest that Christians would not? Our su- 
preme cause for anxiety is that we may not ordonotsoclash. The fol- 
lowing Instructions will therefore be concerned with the First Command- 
ment, ‘“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve,” together with that injunction which we, like the Septuagint, 
couple closely with it: ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
images.” This last phrase has been deplorably, and to our mind illeg- 
timately (because necessarily causing a quit enon-Pharisaic scandal 
among non-Catholics), eliminated from many of our older Catechisms. 



























































